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ARE STATE UNIVERSITIES DIFFERENT?’ 


By Professor GEORGE H. SABINE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE subject about which I am to speak 
to-day is perhaps a little off the usual 
path of commencement addresses. Possi- 
bly I may be allowed to plead as an excuse 
that this occasion is, in a sense, a gradua- 
tion for me as well as for you, marking as 
it does almost the close of my membership 
in the faculty of this university. For the 
Ohio State University, if not my alma 
mater, has been and will be in a very inti- 
mate sense my university, because of the 
happy years of work done here, because of 
the uniform kindness which I have re- 
ceived at the hands of the students, because 
of the friendships which it has been my 
good fortune to form among its distin- 
guished body of teachers, and because of 
the consideration given me by its govern- 
ing officers. For all these I give grateful 
thanks to you, ladies and gentlemen, and 
to you, Mr. President, as the official head 
of the university. Perhaps, then, it is not 
inappropriate that I should talk to you for 
a few moments, as a friend to friends, 
about a question of policy which is of deep 
concern to state universities, and which is, 
therefore, of interest to all of us as mem- 
bers of one of the greatest of them. It is 
a question about which your experience as 


1A commencement address delivered at the 
March Convocation, 1931, Ohio State University. 


students has given you an excellent oppor- 
tunity to form an opinion and about 
which your judgment ought to be of pecu- 
liar value. Besides, your opinion is not 
only valuable; it may also be influential. 
As alumni you will have no inconsiderable 
power to make this university what you 
believe that it ought to be, since you will 
help to form the really enlightened public 
opinion of the state about its work. For 
this reason I intend to anticipate the out- 
come of to-day’s ceremony and to speak to 
you as alumni who both know what the 
university is doing and also have some 
vision of what it can and ought to do. 

It needs no argument to show that any 
important policy pursued by the state 
universities is a matter of major concern 
to the whole community, both state and 
nation. For the state universities and in- 
stitutions like them have come to play an 
astonishing part in the whole educational 
work of the country. Of all the students 
enrolled in schools of collegiate rank more 
than half are in those which are supported 
by the states, and even if the teacher- 
training colleges be omitted, something 
like 38 per cent. are in schools that receive 
public support. Of all those who, like 
yourselves, will be graduated this year by 
the colleges and universities of the United 
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States a very large proportion will receive 
their degrees either from state universities 
or from colleges which, like the state uni- 
versities, are supported chiefly by money 
raised through taxation and which form a 
part of the public school system. As a 
result, the type and the quality of the 
work done by the state universities will go 
far to determine what shall count in 
America as the marks of an educated man 
or woman. It may well be doubted 
whether any of the agencies supported by 
the states are doing a work which has, 
actually and potentially, any more signifi- 
cance for the life of the country than that 
done by the state universities, and indeed, 
these institutions absorb no small propor- 
tion of the revenue which the states collect 
as taxes and expend upon public services. 

The question which you are asked to 
consider, then, is whether these state uni- 
versities are different—different, that is, 
from other universities which are sup- 
ported by private endowments and con- 
trolled by boards which may expend their 
incomes as they see fit, instead of being 
supported by money which the state takes 
from the controlled by 
boards responsible to the people. Have 
they a different purpose? Do they fur- 
nish higher education to a different class 
Ought they to offer a dif- 
ferent More especially, 
ought they to require a different standard 
of excellence for the degrees by which they 
mark the successful completion of their 
courses? And finally, to be explicit, are 
the state universities justified in setting a 
scholarship, a 


taxpayers and 


of students? 


type of work? 


really high standard of 
standard equal to that set by the best pri- 
vately endowed universities, where such 
standards have been accompanied by a 


process of selecting among applicants for 


admission and of excluding those who are 
little likely to complete the course with 


success ? 
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Unless I am mistaken, 
take for granted that the answer to these 
questions is a foregone conclusion. They 
would assume that the state universities 
are and must be different; that private 
universities may rightly select their stu- 
dents but that state universities can not 
The reasons for this view, 


many persons 


and ought not. 
whether it is sound or not, are perfectly 
easy to understand. The state universities 
are a part of the whole public school sys- 
tem, the apex no doubt, but still a part, 
and a normal continuation of the high 
schools. Now the American publie school 
system has of necessity assumed the truly 
colossal task of providing education for 
the whole population. We have indeed 
long since ceased to look upon education as 
a private right. Up to the age of fifteen 
or thereabouts we have made it compul- 
sory by law. But legal compulsion tells 
only a small part of the story. We have 
not unnaturally thought it a distinct gain 
when a larger and larger proportion of 
children could be kept in the schools as 
much beyond the legal age limit as possi- 
ble. And in fact, the public desire for 
education has proved to be more extraordi- 
nary than any optimist would have fore- 
told. Never before have so many students 
carried their education through the high 
school. Never before have so many gradu- 
ates of the high schools entered the col- 
leges. The change is undoubtedly a major 
social phenomenon of the last twenty-five 
years. It is not strange that the value of 
the public school system has been mea- 
sured largely in terms of the number of 
students it reached. 

It is a very easy and simple matter to 
look at the state universities also from the 
point of view just sketched. These uni- 
versities are the next step in the school 
system beyond the high schools. Hence 
it is felt to be right and inevitable that the 
universities should take in a large propor- 
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tion of those who finish the high school, or 
indeed, that they should take in all who 
come. Admission to the state 
universities, it has been felt, must depend 
solely upon the volition of high-school 
graduates, and any process of grading or 


choose to 


selecting students according to their prob- 
able success in doing university work is 
felt to be out of place. But this argument 
gets a still further application. 
felt that the state universities must make 
admission easy, so it is sometimes felt that 


As it is 


they must make remaining in the univer- 
sity easy. If admission is easy, it neces- 
sarily follows that many who enter are not 
really very much interested in the work to 
be done there; a thousand and one attrac- 
tions bring students to college besides the 
desire for further study. 
that many will not have the capacities 
needed to do a very high grade of intellec- 
tual work and that their attainments in 
science or literature or the arts will al- 
ways be mediocre. Obviously, then, the 
universities will have to set their 
standards accordingly. Probably no one 
has ever gone to the length of believing 
that literally every student who wishes to 
stay in a state university ought to be per- 
mitted to do so, and still less that all who 
stay ought finally to be given degrees, but 
there has been at least an inclination to 
believe that state justify 
themselves to their constituencies by the 
numbers they teach as much as by the ex- 
cellence of their courses. In a consider- 
able success tends to be 
measured by their size. 

If this argument is stated baldly, as 
usually it is not, it amounts to the truly 
horrible doctrine that democracy means 
mediocrity. And this is a truly horrible 
doctrine because, if democracy is con- 
demned not only to be mediocre but to try 
to be mediocre, then it stands before the 
world self-condemned. If the friends of 


It follows also 


state 


universities 


degree their 
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democracy put themselves in this position, 
there is nothing worse that its enemies can 
do. In education it amounts to saying 
that state supported schools must teach 
large numbers, without inquiring whether 
most of those taught have any real inter- 
est in learning, or the ability to learn 
enough of the subjects taught to make any 
effective use of them afterward. It means 
that the most a state university can aim at 
is a good average standard of educational 
mass-production, leaving to the privately 
endowed universities the greater part of 
those kinds of education which aim at a 
really high level of scientific or scholarly 
or artistic accomplishment. It means also 
that, if we are frank, we should advise the 
most gifted and ambitious students to seek 
universities that offer students the 
chance to go as fast and as far as possible 
in developing their unusual talents. If 
this conclusion is sound, state universities 
are indeed different, different in the pro- 
foundest of all possible ways. For while 
the private university is free to seek the 
highest qualitative standard of education, 
the state university is condemned not only 
to reach but actually to seek mediocrity. 
Now the conclusion is 
fallacious, just as the 
equates democracy with mediocrity is a 


such 


not sound but 
doctrine which 
In fact, the state uni- 
versities, and the men who have made them 
what they are, have never, as a class, ac- 
cepted the philosophy of mediocrity in all 
its implications. They have sometimes 
been forced by circumstances to act upon 
it, but they have never been guilty of be- 
lieving it. In spite of difficulties caused 
by often overwhelming numbers, the his- 
tory of the state universities over a period 
of years has been a history of improving 
quality. Especially in the last two. years 
of their undergraduate courses, and in 
their professional and graduate schools, 
the best state universities have offered at 


counsel of despair. 












least the possibility of a high type of edu- 
cation to a high type of student. Those 
who have thought clearly about state sup- 
ported education have never really be- 
lieved that the universities could justify 
themselves to the people they serve by 
offering mediocre education in the mass 
instead of the best education to those that 
can profit most from it. 

Undoubtedly this problem needs think- 
ing through, especially if we are to see just 
why the argument that would fix educa- 
tional mass-production on the state univer- 
sities is a fallacy. Like most fallacies the 
argument is not all wrong, for if it were, 
it would deceive no one. It gets a certain 
plausibility because it includes some ele- 
ments of fact that are not only true but 
important, and these facts must be taken 
into account by any one who wishes to form 
an intelligent opinion about what state 
universities ought to be. Let us try, first, 
to concede all that truth requires; in this 
way the final untruth of the philosophy of 
mediocrity will be all the more evident. 
The argument includes important 
facts which it would be folly to deny. In 
the first place, it is a fact that the state 
universities must keep in touch with the 
high schools and that the whole school 
system must offer continuous and develop- 
ing lines of study which can be followed 
straight through from the elementary 
schools to the top. But this is really no 
truer of the state universities than of the 
others, which also must draw the vast 
majority of their students from the public 
schools. No privately endowed university 
which receives undergraduates at all has 
ever even contemplated closing its doors to 
properly qualified students who have come 
up to them through the high schools. In 
the second place, it is a fact that there now 
exists a public demand for state supported 
education which will take a considerable 
number of students some way beyond the 


two 
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last year of the high school. Such a de- 
mand is warranted by the fact that young 
people need not be forced into gainful 
occupations at an early age and also by the 
fact that a complex industrial civilization 
needs a relatively long period of schooling. 
At all events the demand is real and a 
government which is highly responsive to 
public opinion must grant it. 

Let us agree, then, that our state system 
of education must include continuous lines 
of study which may be followed from the 
top to the bottom and that the top, for 
large and increasing numbers of students, 
must extend beyond our present high 
schools. Does it then follow that all edu- 
cation beyond the high school must try to 
be university education, designed to lead 
through a four year course to one of the 
recognized degrees? By no means. There 
are many lines of education—almost any 
form of purely vocational education will 
serve as an illustration—which may well 
be worth a year’s time for those who want 
it and which may properly be given at the 
state’s expense, but which is not and never 
can be university education. From no 
point of view is it justifiable to erect such 
courses into an imitation of university 
education. It is not justifiable from the 
student’s point of view because such 
courses do not lead to a profession or to 
any form of calling which warrants four 
years of scholastic preparation. And for 
the same reason it is not justifiable from 
the state’s point of view. From the point 
of view of the university it can not be too 
strongly insisted that the university has its 
own work to do, and this work is too im- 
portant to be endangered by the distrac- 
tion of trying to do three or four other 
things at the same time. The university is 
devoted uniquely to giving advanced in- 
struction in the sciences and the arts and 
in those professions which need an ad- 
vanced and an exact knowledge of the 
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sciences and the arts. This work only the 
university can do and this it must be free 
to do well. 

When we say, then, that more students 
are to go beyond the high school, we do 
not say that they must be gathered helter 
skelter into the university. What seems 
rather to be indicated is more differentia- 
tion of state supported education at the 
top, much of it organized in schools other 
than the university, opening more lines of 
education beyond the high school and 
offering more choice according to the in- 
terests and the capacities of the students. 
Just what these lines of education should 
include is not a question to be settled off- 
hand, but what is needed is certainly not 
past finding out. Nor is it beyond our 
power to give boys and girls more help in 
finding themselves and placing themselves 
more quickly in a sort of education suit- 
able to their needs. For the university 
this means a selective standard of admis- 
sion planned to take in students who are 
able to do from the start a good grade of 
university work. 

As things stand, nearly all the students 
who continue in school after finishing the 
high school flock into the colleges, and 
especially into the state university, since 
the better privately endowed schools have 
long since adopted selective standards of 
admission. Any one who watches the 
working of this system year in and year 
out in the state universities must be pro- 
foundly disturbed by what he sees. It is 
perfectly apparent that very large num- 
bers of entering students are misfits in the 
university. Many of them are manifestly 
not much interested in the work which the 
university offers. Even with the most 
careful attention to teaching many of 
them are able to do only very poor work, 
according to the standard which the uni- 
versity must set for those who go on to a 
degree. An appalling proportion of those 
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who start follow their course for only a 
year, or perhaps two years, and never 
come within sight of a degree. In the 
majority of cases this is not because the 
university dismisses them but because they 
become discouraged, for nothing is more 
discouraging than to be always trying to 
do something you can not do well. Their 
work fails to satisfy them and they drop 
out voluntarily. 

Thus out of every thousand students 
who enter this university from high school, 
approximately two hundred and fifty, or 
one fourth, have failed to return by the 
fourth quarter following, or the beginning 
of their sophomore year. Similarly, in the 
course of another three terms another one 
fourth has disappeared, so that the thou- 
sand has shrunk to something like five 
hundred in the junior year. In the end 
only about one in four or five receives a 
degree. There are about a hundred and 
fifty of you who are to receive your first 
degrees to-day, but you are the selected 
remainder from six or seven hundred who 
started. Make no mistake about it: educa- 
tion in the state universities is already 
highly selective if judged by those who 
succeed in taking a degree. It is selective 
with something that suggests the ferocity 
of selection in the biological world. 

It would certainly be false to say that 
this failure of entering students to take 
degrees represents nothing but wasted 
effort. Many who finish only a year or two 
doubtless profit by their studies. But as 
one watches the process one can not seri- 
ously doubt that there is a great amount 
of waste in it. One can not avoid the con- 
clusion that entirely too many of these 
students get no return that is commen- 
surate with the time and money they have 
spent, or with the effort and the money 
that the state has expended upon them. 
There is certainly some loss of money, 
though that is the least important factor 
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The serious losses fall 
values No 
it is good for a 


situation. 
the 


can 


in the 


upon human concerned. 


one imagine that 


young person to spend a year or two try- 
ing to do something for which he is ill 
fitted, following studies in which he is not 
really interested, and gaining a slipshod 


acquaintance with subjects he will never 
know enough about to appreciate or use 
effectively. No sympathetic person can 
believe, surely, that a boy of eighteen is 
inspired to make the most of whatever 
abilities he has by doing a year or two of 
unsatisfactory the time 
when he shall become sufficiently discour- 


work, pending 


aged to drop out. A sense of failure is 
not as a rule the soil in which future suc- 
cesses grow. Finally, there is serious loss 
in this state of affairs even for those stu- 
succeed in their university 


dents who 


work. For the university can not possibly 
do its best work when its classes, especially 
in the first two years, are filled in a large 
measure by students who ought not to be 
there. In the last resort the standards of 
a university are set as much by the stu- 
dents as by the teachers. The loss to the 
university lies in its inability to do from 
the start the very best that it might do for 
those students who really want and need 
a university education. 

Now there is, of course, an easy way out, 
but like most easy ways, it is the wrong 
way. Just here the philosophy of medioc- 
rity crops up with the inspiration that the 
right thing to do is to ecoddle the poor 
student. If he is discouraged by failing in 
his work, pass him. Encourage everybody. 
Be democratic. Pretend that all students 
are equally promising. Set a pace that 
every one can keep. In short, bore the 
good students to death while you wait for 
the slow ones to catch up. But this is not 
an argument; it is arrant sentimentality. 
There is no kindness in teaching a person 
what he really does not need to know, or 
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in encouraging a person to go on with 
what he is really unfitted to do. There is 
no democracy in fostering the illusion that 
excellence does not matter and that any- 
body can succeed at whatever he turns his 
hand to. This sort of sentimentality 
would turn the university into a fool’s 
paradise. Students are going to succeed 
or fail in a world that needs trained facul- 
ties and judges a man mostly by what he 
can do. There is going to be very lit- 
tle sentiment wasted on students after 
they are out of school, and the sooner they 
realize it the better. In the long run 
nothing is more unkind than sentimental 
kindness. True humanity and true democ- 
racy in education consists in helping 
people to find out what they can do well 
and in giving them the training needed to 
do it. University education is not a pana- 
cea; it is a rather special kind of training 
for a fairly unusual sort of person. 

I said a moment ago that it was falla- 
cious to argue that state universities must 
open their doors to all comers. The truth 
is that no university which is supported 
with money taken from all the people of 
the state can justify itself merely by the 
number of its students. The disproportion 
is too great in any case between the num- 
ber who benefit directly and those who can 
not avail themselves of the university’s 
services. There must be at the present 
time in the state of Ohio somewhere near 
four hundred and fifty thousand boys and 
girls between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two, that is, of about the age to go 
to the university. Suppose then that we 
have on this campus some ten thousand 
students, while in all the state-supported 
colleges of the state we have somewhere 
near twice that number. It will still be 
true that only one or two in forty-five of 
those who are of the right age actually 
profit in their own persons by what the 
state provides. Suppose that those who go 
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to the university be increased in any fan- 
tastie way you choose to imagine, that for 
example the number be doubled. Would 
the argument be much better if the ratio 
were three to forty-five? In any case the 
argument from numbers alone is bound to 
be fatally weak. For on the score of num- 
bers alone, how can you justify taking 
money from all the people of a state in 
order to give an expensive education to one 
boy or girl, while more than forty are un- 
able to avail themselves of the same privi- 
lege? 

In any case the state universities must 
be justified not by the number of students 
they teach but by the intrinsic importance 
of university education and by the quality 
of the work they do. The benefit which 
states derive from their universities can 
not be measured by the proportion of the 
population that passes in and out at the 
university’s doors. In every civilized 
community those eallings which require 
especially a well-trained mind and a high 
degree of artistic or scientific skill have an 
importance out of all proportion to the 
number of persons who practice them. 
The physicians upon whom your health 
and happiness largely depend, the lawyers 
to whom you turn for counsel and who 
largely protect your rights, the teachers 
who educate your children, the journalists 
who bring you the news of the day to- 
gether with their comments on it, the 
business men who manage your significant 
enterprises, the engineers who direct your 
more technical industries, the men and 
women who, outside their particular call- 
ings, set the higher standards of taste and 
civie virtue, are not important because 
they are numerous. In any society we can 
imagine they will still be a small part of 
the whole. They are important in so far 
as they do their work well, and the contri- 
bution which they make to civilization is a 
contribution of excellence. 
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And where shall a state look for men 
and women of this kind if not to their 
state university? For what does a uni- 
versity exist except to train men and 
women of this kind—men and women freed 
from the bonds of superstition and con- 
vention, imbued with the best that has 
been thought and written in the past, clear- 
sighted to grasp the problems of the pres- 
ent, endowed with the creative imagination 
to see new possibilities, open-minded to 
follow an argument even to an unwelcome 
conclusion, patient and judicial to weigh 
evidence and to test their ideas relentlessly 
before the bar of fact, courageous to follow 
their conviction once it has been formed, 
humanly sympathetic to rise above the 
interests of their class and place. Here 
or nowhere is your university justified. 
In so far as it can train and elicit qualities 
like these, no price is too great to pay for 
it. The argument for excellence is amply 
strong to carry all the load that can be put 
upon it. 

Those who profess to be learned in read- 
ing the popular mind will perhaps tell us 
that such an ideal for the state universities 
is not sanctioned by public opinion, that 
whatever university men may think, the 
people at large, who pay the bills, want a 
university in which the standards will not 
be too severe and in which the average 
rather than the gifted student will be at 
home. Perhaps it is true that such a pub- 
lic opinion now exists, but if it does, the 
simple answer is that it must be changed. 
Moreover, it can be changed. What we 
eall vaguely public opinion on any subject 
gets its tone mostly from the persons who 
are really interested. In the case of a 
state university this is mostly the alumni, 
who have had a chance to test what the 
university’s degree is really worth, the 
school superintendents and _ high-school 
principals, who are closely in touch with 
the training of students to enter the uni- 
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versity, and the trustees, who are respon- 
sible to the state for a far-sighted direction 
of the university’s policies. These persons 
are the interested and the instructed nu- 
cleus by which the larger and vaguer pub- 
lic opinion ought to be formed. These are 
the natural leaders; if they want quality, 
the public opinion of the state will follow 
them. 

In this matter of public opinion and its 
effect upon universities, we shall do well 
not to imagine a vain thing. An unen- 
lightened public opinion can no doubt 
starve and ruin a state university, but it 
has very little power to make good univer- 
sity education anything but what it is. In 
science, in art and in scholarship there is 
a standard of excellence which neither a 
state, nor all the people in a state, can 
change, whatever they may think about it. 
A scientific investigation will still add, or 
not add, to our knowledge and use of 
nature, whether people like it or not. The 
worth of a poem, or a novel, or a picture 
is not fixed by counting heads. For this 
reason the kind of education that univer- 
sities give is not needed merely because 
people think so. The need exists deep in 
the strueture of society; public opinion 
does well to understand the need but it 
does not create the need. Even the repu- 
tation of a university does not depend upon 
publie opinion in the usual sense of the 
word. The public that finally judges a 
university and the value of its teaching is 
the world of scholars within and without 
the state. It is this public which finally 
awards or withholds the repute of work 
well done. 

The propriety of high standards and the 
selection of suitable students is in fact just 
as clear in the state universities as in those 
that are privately endowed. The public 


pays the interest on the endowments of 
private institutions of higher learning as 
surely as it pays taxes. 


In both eases the 
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public must look for its return to a high 
standard of proficiency on the part of 
graduates in those callings, professions and 
walks of life for which a university educa- 
tion is the best preparation. Let it be 
repeated that the proper work of the uni- 
versity, the work which it alone can do, is 
indispensable. But that work, to be worth 
anything at all, calls for special abilities 
and special interests. All universities, no 
matter how supported, must be justified, 
if at all, by the excellence of the work they 
do. And selection is inseparable from ex- 
cellence. Selection of a kind you already 
have in the process that reduces five en- 
trants to one graduate. The question is 
not whether you will select, but when and 
how. For wise selection is not the simple 
reduction of numbers; in itself a small 
number is no better than a large one. The 
purpose is to help boys and girls to find 
the places where they can do their best 
work, and it is the part of wisdom to do 
this as quickly as possible, as accurately as 
possible, and with the smallest possible loss 
to the human values at stake. So far as 
the university is concerned this means 
picking out at the beginning the students 
who are destined for a degree and avoiding 
the heavy toll of failures which is incident 
to our present system of selection. 

How then shall we answer the question, 
Are state universities different? If we 
pass over details and go at once to the heart 
of the matter, the answer is emphatically, 
No. In its underlying purpose a state 
university is exactly like a privately en- 
dowed university. Both exist to preserve 
and extend those higher reaches of scienc’ 
and art and technology without which a 
civilized community can neither hold its 
own nor progress. Both impart a special- 
ized training to students who must always 
be a small proportion of the total popula- 
tion and who possess interests and capaci- 
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ties somewhat unusual as compared with 
the total range of human interests and 
capacities. In both, the success of the 
training depends upon finding as soon as 
possible the group of somewhat unusual 
students who are qualified to take it. In 
both the success of the training will be 
limited if effort is distracted in the direce- 
tion of teaching a considerable proportion 
of unsuitable students. In both the ex- 
cellence of the work done is the condition 
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of its being really useful. In the end the 
state universities must follow the policy 
already adopted by the best private uni- 
versities of selecting their students from 
among those applicants for admission who 
have the interest and the capacity for a 
relatively high type of intellectual effort. 
For in this way only can they conform to 
the ideal of a university education and 
justify the confidence which a really en- 
lightened public opinion reposes in them. 


OBJECTIVES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By PAUL H. VIETH, Ph.D. 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHICAGO 


TurouGHOUT this discussion, the term 
‘‘religious education’’ will be used to mean 
education in the Christian religion. 

During the past quarter century relig- 
ious education has risen to a place of major 
importanee in the life of the Christian 


church. When the church was taking but 
secant notice of the Sunday school held be- 
neath its roof, there was little call for re- 
ligious education to define its objectives. 
however, religious education has 
been accorded a recognition to the extent 
of ranking as a major activity in many 
progressive churches, there is urgent need 
that it state clearly its purpose and func- 
tion. 

In the traditional type of religious edu- 
cation which prevails in most of our 
churches, it is easy to define the objective. 
It is the teaching of the Bible. The ad- 
vance of education generally, however, 
from emphasis on subject-matter to em- 
phasis on experience, has not left religious 
education untouched. A period of transi- 
tion is upon us, bringing hesitation and 
confusion in its train. Small wonder that 
there are those who have felt that religious 
educators themselves do not know where 
they are going. 


Sinee, 


The demand that religious education 
define its objectives in clear and simple 
terms is heard from both its friends and 
its foes. Its friends want to understand 
it better in order that they may use this 
new instrument more effectively. Its foes 
want it to become more articulate in order 
that they may refute its claims the more 
easily. 

For its own development, religious edu- 
cation needs to define its objectives. Only 
in the light of clear objectives can it give 
meaning to its processes and test its re- 
sults. Only as a clearly defined purpose 
is wrought out may teachers of religion be 
expected to develop whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm and fruitful method. 

Moreover, religious education needs to 
define its objectives in order that its dis- 
tinctive field may the more clearly be 
marked out. On the one hand, the church, 
with its many and varied activities, is seek- 
ing to know what religious education is 
proposing to do in order that it may be 
given its rightful place among these activi- 
ties. On the other hand, the movement 
for character education, which is gaining 
ground steadily in our schools and reliev- 
ing the church of much which was once 





assumed as its task, though inadequately 
performed, is demanding that the contribu- 
tion which religious education can make be 
Religious education ean not 


indicated. 
longer postpone defining its distinctive 


field of work. 

What, then, are the objectives of relig- 
ious education ? 

George Albert Coe finds the objective of 
religious education at the point where the 
nature of education and the 
primary emphasis of the Christian religion 


essential 


meet. 

(1) Education to-day expresses its aims 
in terms of growth. Growth of the young, 
and happy self-realization in and through 
the social group is its objective. Social 
participation in the life of a group is in- 
dicated as the way to growth. Education 
then becomes a matter, not of transmitting 
a way of life, but of introducing growing 
persons to the problems and responsibili- 
ties of living in a social group and giving 
them a creative share in learning to live 
Thus may the seeds of 
self-criticism and social reconstruction be 
sown which alone will fit each new genera- 


in a social group. 


tion for its life in a changing civilization. 

(2) Jesus laid primary emphasis on the 
worth of human personality. Education 
will be Christian only to the extent that it 
enhances the development of personality. 
‘“To be a person is to have satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions that are one’s own and 
that are discriminated, compared and 
weighed by the one whose own they are, 
and to act in view of this discriminating, 
*4 Thus, relig- 
ion and education would both find their 
highest fulfillment in creative personality. 

It is here that education and religion 
Both are concerned with persons. 
Both want to bring to pass the largest 
possible growth on the part of the persons. 


comparison and weighing. 


meet. 


1Geo. A. Coe, ‘What is Christian Education,’’ 
page 69. 
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Both see the possibility of growth taking 
place through creative self-activity in re- 
sponse to the varied situations of life. 
This view sets education as the trans- 
mission of a culture in sharp contrast with 
education as creative experience in which 
the pupil shares. True, in any process of 
education there are bound to be both trans- 
mission from the past and response to the 
present. But the problem of religious edu- 
cation becomes one of whether it shall have 
as its primary purpose the handing on of 
traditional beliefs or the creation of a new 
world. Religious education in the past has 
conceived its task as being primarily that 
of transmitting a faith to the growing gen- 
eration, as found in the Bible and the 
dogmas of the church. That it has never 
succeeded very well in doing this is a 
failure which grows out of the nature of 
education. As Coe points out, religion 
changes in the act of teaching it. It is 
never just the truth which is transmitted, 
but the truth as interpreted by the teacher 
and as understood against the background 
of experience of a particular pupil. One 
needs only to ask whether under even 
the same teacher, the words ‘‘love your 
enemies’’ would have the same meaning in 
1912 as in 1918 or again in 1931, to show 
how even the teaching of the meaning of 
identical words is dependent upon sur- 
rounding circumstances. Granting then 
that religion is going to change in the 
teaching thereof, would we not be wiser 
if we were definitely to plan to give both 
teacher and pupil a creative share in the 
development of our faith as a part of our 
educational endeavor? Is not education 
better concerned with helping the pupil to 
learn how to think than what to think? Is 
not the teacher better employed when he 
is a guide to unborn to-morrows than when 
he is a merchant of dead yesterdays? 
When religious education conceives its 
objectives in terms of creative self-realiza- 
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tion of persons, it has resolved a conflict 
which has harrassed it for years, namely 
the conflict between technic and content. 

There are some who feel that religious 
edueation is given too much to technic of 
teaching, and too little to the content of 
religion. A dean of a theological seminary 
declares that the trouble with religious 
edueation is that religious educators do not 
know theology. Some one else has voiced 
the same sentiment in the statement, ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Educators can teach anything, but 
they have nothing to teach.’’ This con- 
flict ean not exist when the development of 
creative Christian personality is the major 
objective, for the test of success lies not in 
the content which has been transmitted, 
nor in the skill with which this has been 
done, but in the amount of growth which 
has taken place. Both technic and content 
must minister to this essential process of 
self-realization. 

Let us now turn to the question,—Does 
religious education possess something dis- 
tinetive in its objectives which sets it off 
from general education, and from moral 
education, both of which might readily 
subseribe to the personality principle? 
The International Council of Religious 
Education representing over forty Protes- 
tant denominations, after extensive investi- 
gation, has stated a series of seven dis- 
tinetives for the guidance of its work in 
curriculum construction. The leaders in 
this organization would, I think, readily 
subseribe to the principles discussed above. 
But they would yet feel that there is 
needed more specific guidance concerning 
what constitutes the Kingdom or Democ- 
racy of God, and self-realization therein. 
These objectives, shorn for the sake of 
brevity of all their specific interpretations, 
are as follows: 

I. To foster in growing persons a consciousness 

of God as a reality in human experience, 


and a sense of personal relationship to 
him. 
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II. To lead growing persons into an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the personality, 
life, and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

. To foster in growing persons a progressive 
and continuous development of Christ-like 
character. 

. To develop in growing persons the ability 
and disposition to participate in and con- 
tribute constructively to the building of 
a social order embodying the ideal of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

. To lead growing persons to build a life 
philcsophy on the basis of a Christian 
interpretation of life and the universe. 

. To develop in growing persons the ability 
and disposition to participate in the or- 
ganized society of Christians—the church. 

. To effect in growing persons the assimila- 
tion of the best religious experience of 
the race, as effective guidance to present 
experience, 

From these general objectives, certain 
conclusions follow: 

(1) Religious education seeks to touch 
life at all points where the most vital ex- 
perience is taking place, and to guide the 
growing person in understanding and in- 
terpreting that experience in terms of a 
religious conception of life. 

(2) Growth may be continuous, through- 
out the years of life, from earliest infancy 
to oldest adult-hood. The church’s respon- 
sibility is equally imperative at every point 
along this road, and everything the church 
does to bring about genuine growth in 
Christian living may be regarded as a part 
of its work in Christian education. 

(3) Fellowship between the more ma- 
ture and the less mature in meeting 
common problems and pursuing common 
purposes is one of the most important 
educative factors. Teaching is not so much 
bringing the new generation to the level 
of the more mature, as of each assuming 
its share in a common, worth-while enter- 
prise. 

(4) Many of the most vital experiences 
which enter into the growth of Christ-like 
character take place in the home. There- 
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Christian education must seek to 
Christianize home contacts and seek to 
train parents to be first of all teachers of 
Christian living. 

(5) The religious culture of the race is 
important as the material of religious edu- 
cation, but it is always important as a 
means to the achievement of creative liv- 
ing, and not as end in itself. 

Granted the validity of creative educa- 
tion, and of comprehensive objectives such 
as these, let us conclude this discussion 
with asking and answering four questions, 
which normally follow: 

1. What place has religious education 
like this in the modern church? The ob- 
jectives just stated would probably be 
accepted as representing fairly well the 
objectives of the work of the church as a 
whole. This identity of objectives is in- 
evitable if religious education is to find its 
purpose in the message and program of 
Christianity, and not in some separate 
sphere of its own. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of creative persons who are willing 
and able to share in the building of the 
Kingdom of God is an ideal accepted by 
an increasing number of pastors for their 
entire congregations. If then religious 
education presents a new method whereby 
the purposes of the church may be realized, 
does not the answer to the question con- 
cerning its place in the church depend on 
the extent to which the educational method 
is adapted to the accomplishment of these 
purposes? Even now churches are ex- 
perimenting with the idea of the whole 
church as an educational enterprise. This 
does not mean that the Sunday-school is 
’? the church. It means 


fore, 


“‘swallowing up 


that the Sunday-school is losing itself in a 
larger whole which is the church. 

2. What responsibility does this lay on 
the pastor? If religious education presents 
a valid and effective method, it lays upon 
him the responsibility of using the educa- 
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tional method as a basic approach to his 
work. This is but another way of saying 
that he must use those methods which will 
most effectively produce the results which 
he is seeking. Having set his purpose in 
the development of creative Christian per- 
sonality, his concern must be to discover 
the ways in which that kind of personality 
is most readily developed. Which means 
further that the training of the minister 
must include not simply courses which will 
assist him in defining high objectives, but 
courses also which will help him to under- 
stand the conditions under which character 
grows, and how they may be utilized. 

3. What then will become of the teach- 
ing of the Bible? We assign worth to the 
Bible because of its value in personal and 
social living. Unless we are afraid to put 
this basis of valuation to the test, we have 
nothing to fear from an education which 
puts at the forefront of its objectives per- 
sonal values and the problems of the King- 
dom. One would suppose that education 
such as this would lead to better under- 
standing and higher appreciation of those 
portions of the Bible which are of genuine 
human value. 

4. Does this allow adequately for evan- 
gelism? No religious education which 
understands itself will seek to accomplish 
its work without direct appeal to indi- 
vidual persons, without leading them into 
the experience of being saved from sin, 
without bringing them into clear expres- 
sions of loyalty to Christ and his ideals 
of life. Such personal decision for Christ 
is a necessary part of Christian living, and 
must therefore have a place in Christian 
teaching. 

If by evangelism we mean the regenerat- 
ing work of God’s spirit in the soul of man, 
religious education has this as its highest 
aim. If, however, we identify evangelism 
with a sudden, momentary conversion ex- 
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perience, then religious education has a 
different method of work. Its very foun- 
dation is laid on Bushnell’s proposition 
that the child is a child of God and should 
never know himself to be otherwise. 
Growth there must be, and decisions—not 
one, but many decisions for Christ as the 
countless situations of life unfold before 
the growing child. It is true that these 
decisions are of differing intensity, and 
one may even overtop all others as the 
decision. But no completed Christ-like 
character can be had in the twinkling of 
an eye. Religious educators do not deny 
the possibility of a momentary conversion 
experience. They maintain only that 
Christian nurture as a constant approach 
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toward God, making unnecessary a turn- 
ing-about experience, is a better and surer 
way. Even when birth into the Kingdom 
is by some sudden experience of conver- 
sion which completely reverses the former 
trends of life, it has usually been preceded 
by unnoted or forgotten educative influ- 
ences, and must in any ease be followed 
by a long process of education before 
Christ-like character is established. 

No greater task rests on the church than 
that of helping young and old to be aware 
of the meaning of the Kingdom of God 
and to find happy self-realization therein. 
Religious education offers itself to the 
church as a means of realizing this ob- 
jective. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH EDUCATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING 

Tue British Broadcasting Corporation, ac- 
cording to the London Times, has issued a pro- 
gram containing particulars of broadeasts te 
schools arranged by the Central Council for 
School Broadeasting, comprising the program 
from September, 1931, to June, 1932, and the 
syllabus for the autumn term, 1931. 

A preface, signed on behalf of the Central 
Council by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, the chairman, 
says that the council have now entered on their 
third year of office. A technical subcommittee 
appointed by the council is engaged in the 
effort to devise proper standards of reception. 
The council take the view that broadcast lessons 
in the school should be regarded as supple- 
mentary to and not in any degree supplanting 
the efforts of the class teacher. Certain general 
principles are, they say, already coming into 
view. It is hoped that during the coming year 
much assistance will be received from teachers 
in schools and from training centers in which 
experimental work is being done. In this way a 
body of tested experience will be gradually built 
up which will serve as a guide to teachers in the 
use of this new medium. ’ 

The program for the period from Septem- 
ber to next June ineludes history, English lit- 


erature, French and German, nature study, 
musi¢, biology and hygiene, rural science, geog- 
raphy, speech training, stories and talks and 
concerts and dramatic readings. From the syl- 
labus for the autumn term this year it appears 
that among those who will give talks will be: 
Mr. Norman H. Baynes, on history; Sir Wal- 
ford Davies, on music; Professor Winifred Cul- 
lis, on biology and hygiene; Mr. C. E. Hudson 
and Sir John Russell, on rural science; Mr. E. 
Parker, on nature study; Mr. G. Heard, on sci- 
ence; Mr. S. P. B. Mais, on English literature; 
Mr. B. Tunstall, on history; M. Stéphan, on 
French, and Dr. E. Deissmann, on German. 
Mr. Baynes’ historical talks will be illustrated 
in alternate weeks with dramatizations by Miss 
Rhoda Power, who, with Mrs. Williams-Ellis, 
will also be responsible for stories to be told to 
young children. Mr. A. Lloyd James, univer- 
sity reader in phonetics at the London School 
of Oriental Studies, will give speech-training 
lessons on new lines. Travel talks will be broad- 
cast by various speakers, and Friday afternoon 
stories and talks will be given by Mr. Frank 
Roscoe and others. There will be six concerts 
and six dramatic readings. 


SCHOOL REGISTRATIONS 


THE Federal Office of Education in estimat- 
ing school attendance states that elementary 
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and public high schools of the United States 
will enroll upwards of 25,000,000 boys and 
girls; college and university registration will 
boost the enrolment to nearly 26,500,000. All 
other school enrolments, both publie and pri- 
vate, will raise the total American school popu- 
lation to approximately 31,000,000, more than 
one fourth of the nation’s population. Esti- 
mates furnished by the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation are based on the average yearly increase 
in past school enrolments. 

The first day of school is, for the average 
American child, the first of 172 days of school 
work. The school year constantly lengthens. 
It now averages 10 days more than in 1920. 

A boy or girl living in a rural community and 
attending a small rural school, for instance, 
may not start to school on the first day after 
Labor Day. Office of Education statisties show 
that the typical rural school year is 21 days 
shorter than the city average of 184 days. The 
shortness of the rural school term generally is 
evident in the later date of fall opening and 
earlier spring closing. 

Many children of school age will not, how- 
ever, be included in the long September school 
lines. Geographical location, climate, size of 
school, wealth of school and numerous other 
circumstances all play a part in determining 
the date of fall school opening and the length 
of the school year. 

Upwards of 3,500 
United States have terms of only five months or 
less, according to information collected by the 
special problems division of the Federal Office 
of Education. These do not, in most cases, open 
their doors in September. Neither do about 
1,200 white schools which report school terms 
of five months or less. A September opening 
for these short-term schools would mean a clos- 
ing in midwinter. Children attending some 
rural schools of short-term duration, however, 
will go to class within the next three weeks, but 
their school term will be interrupted time and 
again both in the fall and in the spring so that 
they may assist in the fields. Suspension of 
school activity for extended periods is not un- 
common in potato-raising areas, fruit sections, 
beet- and cotton-growing localities and other 
rural regions where farming is the leading in- 


Negro schools in the 


dustry. 
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All-year schools have been attempted in 
Nashville, Tennessee; Newark, New Jersey; 
Omaha, Nebraska; Columbus, Georgia; Ali- 
quippa, Pennsylvania; Gary, Indiana; Lake- 
wood, Ohio, and several other cities. They 
have been well patronized by pupils anxious 
to complete a four-year high-school course in 
three years, by those eager to “make up” 
courses failed previously and by those who wish 
to take part in the summer leisure or educa- 
tional opportunities schools offer. 

In Europe, according to the foreign schools 
section of the Federal Office of Education, Sep- 
tember is the month of vacations, so that schools 
generally do not open until the latter part of 
the month or in October. Boys and girls in 
Norway and Belgium go to school ten months 
a year and enjoy six- to eight-week vacations, 
generally fixed by deeree of the Ministry of 
Edueation. While American children generally 
have a five-day, twenty to twenty-five-hour 
week, Belgian school children attend six days 
and spend thirty-four hours a week in school. 
Belgium is typical of most European countries 
in this respect. 


COLLEGE CREDIT FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

A BULLETIN recently issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education discusses the 
present practices of vocational teacher-training 
institutions in granting college eredit for trade 
experience, vocational teaching experience and 
for supervisory and administrative experience 
in vocational education. 

Eighteen out of thirty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities offering courses for prospective voca- 
tional education teachers allow college credits 
for one or all types of practical experience. 
The number of credits varies from five in one 
university to eighty in another, and the mini- 
mum number of years of experience on which 
these credits are granted ranges from one to 
six. 

By thus providing an incentive to individuals 
with a background of practical experience such 
institutions are securing a selected group of stu- 
dents who are not only more mature than high- 
school graduates but who have already demon- 
strated successful leadership ability. Profes- 
sional training given to such individuals can not 
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but reflect ultimate credit to the institutions 
granting degrees under these conditions, since 
the individuals are already successful teachers, 
supervisors and administrators in educational 
work. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that 
thirty-one out of thirty-eight colleges offering 
credit for practical experience gained either in 
wage-earning employment or in the vocational 
education field 
teachers or prospective teachers or leaders in 
and industrial schools. Of 


announce summer courses for 


vocational trade 


these twenty-nine provide for vocational in- 
dustrial teachers in service, twenty-two for 
supervisors and administrators of vocational 


education, and twenty-six for prospective voca- 
tional industrial teachers. 

Conspicuous among the announcements of 
summer school courses is that of the Colorado 
Agricultural College, perhaps the leading advo- 
cate of the idea that college credits should be 
granted the voeational trade school teacher for 
practical experience in the occupation which he 
is teaching. For the past six or seven years 
this institution has been developing training 
courses intended to assist an individual who is 
already engaged in the field of vocational edu- 
cation as a teacher, supervisor or administrator. 
Under its plan the Colorado institution is allow- 
ing a maximum number of credits to such indi- 
viduals. In addition, an attendance of eighteen 
weeks in residence is required of those who 
would qualify for a degree, a requirement which 
can be met by attendance at three summer ses- 
sions of the college. 

The practical character of the courses offered 
for vocational teachers at Colorado Agricultural 
College is attested by the personnel of the sum- 
mer vocational course faculty. It consists of 
experts who are actually engaged in the field 
with which their courses deal. For the summer 
of 1931 the vocational course faculty consisted, 
among others, of the personnel and employment 
manager in charge of occupational training for 
a large corporation, a state director of voca- 
tional edueation, the principal of a vocational 
continuation school, a state supervisor of voca- 
tional education, the principal of a trade school, 
the director of one of the most prominent pri- 
vately endowed trade institutions in the country, 
and the educational consultant of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 
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Only individuals who are employed in trade 
and industrial vocational education work and 
who have shown distinct ability on their jobs 
are encouraged to attend the summer course. 
Those desiring professional training for voea- 
tional education are advised to attend other 
institutions. 

The putting in operation by the Colorado 
college and other institutions of plans whereby 
credit toward a college degree in vocational 
trade and industrial training courses is granted 
for practical experience is the outgrowth of 
the requirement of local school boards that in- 
dustrial vocational teachers shall have a college 
degree or of the policy frequently followed by 
such boards of making a degree a condition of 
promotion or salary increase. It is obvious, of 
course, that few industrial vocational teachers 
can give four years to acquiring a college de- 
gree. The summer school courses offered by the 
vocational teacher-training institutions provide 
opportunity for this group to fulfil the resi- 
dence requirements for such a degree. 


PER CAPITA COST OF EDUCATION IN 
OREGON 
GOVERNOR JuLIus L. MEIER, of Oregon, in a 
communication sent recently to the state board 
of higher education, discusses a report made by 
a survey commission for the board. His state- 
ment is in part as follows: 


The survey shows that both the per capita ex- 
penditures for operation and maintenance and the 
outlay for fixed capital in Oregon are very high 
as compared with other states. For the former 
we pay $3.12 per capita as compared with an 
average of $1.68 for all the states. In capital 
outlay we invest $13.24 per capita as compared 
with an average of $6.31 for the country as a 
whole. 

If these figures are correct, it is apparent that 
substantial savings can be effected without re- 
ducing our publicly supported educational institu- 
tions to a level of which we need be ashamed. A 
reduction of $1 per capita for operation and main- 
tenance would still leave us well above the average 
for the Nation and would, at the same time, help 
materially in reducing the deficit in sight. 

Along the line of economy the survey reveals 
two important facts about our student enrolment. 
First, we have a rate of attendance for each 
10,000 of population of 112 students as compared 
with 49 for the country as a whole. After making 
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due allowance for the greater percentage of all 
students who are educated in public institutions 
in Oregon, we still find that our institutions con- 
tain over 50 per cent. more students in relation 
to population than the average for the country as 
a whole. 

In the second place, the proportion of Oregon 
students who fail to graduate is almost double 
that found on the average in the public institu- 
tions of the United States. This indicates that 
our large attendance is abnormal and wasteful, 
and that high pressure methods of student re- 
cruiting are inducing many young men and women 
to enroll in institutions of higher learning who 
are not able, financially or scholastically, to com- 
plete the curriculum. 

Each student costs the State of Oregon $276.99 
a year, which in itself is $62.07 per student in 
excess of the rate for the country at large. In- 
cluded in our enrolment are 1,613 students from 
outside the State of Oregon. The survey suggests 
that many of these may have come on account of 
the lower standards maintained in Oregon insti- 
tutions. 

The tuition fees charged do not begin to cover 
the cost of educating this large number of out-of- 
state students. In fact, at the rate of $150 per 
year charged by the college for nonresident tui- 
tion, the state loses $126.99 per year on each out- 
of-state student, or a total of $204,834.87 per 
year. Here is a clue to a means of saving money 
for Oregon without in any way impairing the effi- 
ciency or lowering the standards of our educa- 
tional institutions. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


APPROXIMATELY 75 per cent. of all high- 
school teachers in New York State are college 
graduates, according to a study made by the 
educational research division of the state edu- 
cation department and summarized in The New 
York Times. The study shows that 91.2 per 
cent. of all high-school teachers in the state 
were graduated from high school; 18.8 per 
cent. are normal school or city training school 
graduates; 55.6 per cent. have taken summer 
and extension courses, and 15.7 per cent. have 
graduate degrees. 

Under the item of general training of teach- 
ers in each subject group the study shows that 
for all teachers 10 per cent. more majored in 
college in the same subject that they now teach 
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than did not. Under the item of professional 
training the report declares “that there is con- 
siderable evidence to support the contention 
that professional training among high-school 
teachers of each subject is of a meager and ir- 
regular character.” On the whole less than 3 
per cent. of the teachers of the different sub- 
jects have a college major in education. 

The teaching experience of teachers was con- 
sidered from two aspects: (1) Teaching experi- 
ence in present positions; (2) total teaching ex- 
perience. The median number of years in 
present position of all teachers who reported 
in this aspect of the study is 3.84. The middle 
50 per cent. of teachers have served between 
1.96 and 7.55 years. The median number of 
years of total teaching experience of teachers 
in cities is 10.19 years; villages, 5.94 years; 
supervisory districts, 4.05 years. The middle 
50 per cent. of the high-school teachers in cities 
have taught between three and seventeen years; 
in villages, between three and eleven years; in 
supervisory districts, between two and nine 
years. 

The data for the number of subjects taught 
show that in New York City 90 per cent. of the 
teachers teach only one subject. In other cities 
of the state more than 80 per cent. teach one 
subject, 14.1 per cent. two subjects, 1.8 per 
cent. three subjects and .2 per cent. four sub- 
jects. In villages 75 per cent. teach one sub- 
ject, 19 per cent. two subjects, and 5 per cent. 
three subjects. In supervisory districts 38.8 
per cent. teach one subject, 37.2 per cent. two 
subjects, 17.2 per cent. three subjects, 5.1 per 
cent. four subjects, and a few more than four 
subjects. 

The study also gives data regarding subject 
combinations of teachers who teach three or 
more subjects, the extent to which each subject 
is taught as a first or only subject, the extent 
of first-subject combinations, the variety of 
teaching certificates held, the nationality of 
high-school teachers, the occupations of fathers. 
Under the heading of salaries the report indi- 
eates that the average salary for high-school 
teachers varies as to size of community. Vil- 
lages have a median salary approximately $300 
higher than supervisory districts, while cities 
have a median salary that is much higher than 
villages. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


A COMPILATION by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor states that, despite 
a decided decrease in employment opportunities 
for young people, more than 103,000 children 
fourteen and fifteen years old received first 
regular employment certificates permitting them 
to leave school for work during the ealendar 
year 1930, according to reports from twenty- 
three states, the District of Columbia, and forty 
cities of 50,000 population and over in eleven 
other states. 

These 103,000 children entered jobs which 
might have been available for older persons 
without employment had the children remained 
in school. Although the depression caused a 
decrease of one third in the number of fourteen 
and fifteen year old children leaving school for 
work in 1930 as compared with 1929, yet in 
a few localities there was actually a slight in- 
crease in the number of children receiving first 
regular employment certificates in 1930, as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

The report states that, while millions of adults 
were idle, the 103,000 child workers under six- 
teen were leaving desks and playgrounds to 
assume part of the burden of family support. 
In one large city in which about 1,000 children 
fourteen and fifteen years old received their first 
regular employment certificates in 1930, the re- 
porting official gave unemployment of adult 
members of the family as the “main reason for 
those who have quit.” 

The seriousness of this termination of school- 
ing is indieated by the fact that in five states 
and thirty cities in other states among those re- 
porting on the educational attainment of the 
children, less than 60 per cent. had completed 
the eighth grade and in four states and eleven 
cities from 30 to 71 per cent. had completed no 
grade higher than the sixth. 

The kind of work which the children found 
to do is not limited to messenger and delivery 
service, errand work and jobs of like character. 
Practically as large a percentage as in previous 
years—42 per cent. of 30,154 children fourteen 
and fifteen years old for whom the type of work 
was reported—entered manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries and 24 per cent. mercantile 
occupations. 
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For those states and cities for which com- 
parable information was reported to the bureau 
for the two years 1929 and 1930, the number 
of fourteen and fifteen year old children re- 
ceiving first regular employment certificates in 
1930 represented a decrease of 34 per cent. as 
compared with the previous year. 

In those 
records this decrease ranged from 28 per cent. 


places able to furnish monthly 
in January and March to 56 and 64 per cent. 
in July and August, respectively. In the states 
reporting on this subject the decrease ranged 
from 23 per cent. in New York to 55 per cent. 
in Vermont and Wisconsin, and in the cities 
from 10 per cent. in Lansing, Michigan, to 82 
per cent. in Rockford, Illinois. 

Though nearly all states require fourteen and 
fifteen year old children leaving school for in- 
dustrial and commercial employment to obtain 
certificates, a much smaller number require 
sixteen and seventeen year old minors to do so. 
In six states, the District of Columbia and 31 
cities in other states having this standard and 
reporting to the bureau, 66,837 boys and girls 
in this age group received first regular employ- 
ment certificates in 1930. Where comparative 
figures are available for the two years this rep- 
resents a decrease of 27 per cent. over 1929. 

THE ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

The Allegany School of Natural 
located on Quaker Run in the Allegany State 
Park, has ended its fifth suecessful session. The 
school, which is sponsored by the New York 
State Museum, the Buffalo Museum of Science 
and the University of Buffalo, has a curriculum 


History, 


containing the following five subjects with ad- 
vanced courses in each: Zoology, geology, bot- 
any, bird study and nature study. 

Believing that there should be a close rela- 
tion between the educational system of the state 
and the huge state parks system, and that with- 
out detracting in the least from the recreational 
value of the parks, they may also be made to 
contribute much to education under proper gui- 
dance, Dr. Charles C. Adams, director of the 
New York State Museum, has supervised the 
educational work of the school. There is no 
similar school elsewhere in state parks where 
work of college grade trains outdoor leaders in 
such a fascinating atmosphere. Registration at 
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the school this year was unusually high, and 
most of the students were of more mature years 
than usual, several of them having advanced 
degrees. Any one who has completed high- 
school work or its equivalent, however, may 
enter the school. 

The students of the school this summer rep- 
resented the following educational institutions: 
the Maxwell Training School for Teachers, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Columbia University, the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, the University of 
Chieago, the University of Illinois, Fordham 
College, Bryn Mawr College, the Illinois State 
College, Hunter College, Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College at Mansfield, Mount Holyoke 
College, Susquehanna University, Wellesley 
College, the State Normal School at Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, Syracuse University, the 
University of Rochester, the State Normal 
School at Geneseo, New York, Miami Univer- 


New appointments at the University of 
Buffalo include: Mr. Kenneth A. Agee, head 
of the department of education at Mount 
Holyoke College, professor of edueation; Dr. 
Albert N. Jorgensen, professor of school ad- 
ministration at Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, professor of education; Mr. Basil S. 
W. Buffam, of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
assistant professor of economie geology; Dr. 
Eleanor L. Lattimore, acting professor of soci- 
ology at Bryn Mawr College, assistant professor 
of sociology; Mr. Henry C. Mills, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Acadia University, as- 
sistant professor of education. 


Proressor T. Exvior BENNER, formerly with 
Columbia University, has assumed the duties of 
dean of the college of education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, sueceeding the late Dr. Charles 
EK. Chadsey. 

Dr. MitcHe.tt Dreese, of Grinnell College, 
has been appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation in the school of education of George 
Washington University. 

Dr. CiirrorD L. Barrett, assistant professor 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
will go to Princeton University next year as 
assistant professor of philosophy. Professor 
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sity, the University of Wisconsin, Lake Erie 
College, Antioch College, the North Carolina 
State College for Women, the University of 
North Carolina and the North Central College 
of Illinois. 

This year an open-air museum was opened 
at the school, where all sorts of plants, birds’ 
nests, rocks, insects and even some mammals 
were displayed. The annual series of free, il- 
lustrated, popular science talks which were 
given on Wednesday evenings was especially 
well attended. 

Dr. R. E. Coker, of the University of North 
Carolina, is director of the school and also in- 
structor in zoology. Many students of former 
years have either returned for additional courses 
themselves, or have sent new students. Each 
year distinguished visitors stop to observe the 
school program and the methods employed to 
present the subjects ecologically. 









































Donald A. Piatt, of the University of Texas, 
will go to the University of California at Los 
Angeles for the year 1931-1932 as visiting pro- 
fessor of philosophy. 

Dr. Max Farranp, director of research at 
the Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. William Linn Vesterman, pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University, have 
been appointed to membership on the advisory 
committee of the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation. 

Mr. Ricuarp Bompercer, formerly 
master in the Donaldson School at Ilchester, 
Maryland, has been elected dean of Franklin 
and Marshall College. 

JAMES R. McDona.p, secretary of Little, 
Brown and Company, publishers, of Boston, 
has been elected president of the trustees of 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, Massachusetts, to 
succeed the late Honorable Albert E. Pillsbury. 


SIXTEEN new county superintendents in North 
Carolina have assumed office for the years 1931- 
1933. The new superintendents are: J. B. 
Hash, Ashe County; George M. Bowman, 
Avery County; D. B. Burgess, Camden County; 
J. Gary Allen, Carteret County; J. A. Aber- 
nethy, Edgecombe County; H. C. Sawyer, Gates 


head 
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County; J. H. Moody, Graham County; A. B. 
Alderman, Greene County; J. H. Gentry, Ire- 
dell County; J. B. Madison, Jackson County; 
Joe R. Nixon, Lineoln County; J. C. Manning, 
Martin County; N. H. Yelton, Mitchell County; 
B. B. Kesler, Onslow County; H. G. Robertson, 
Tyrrell County; J. T. Reece, Yadkin County. 


Mr. Oscar C. Hanson has been chosen dean 
of men for the coming term at Waldorf Junior 
College, Forest City, Iowa. 


Miss Jutta Haun has resigned as supervisor 
of the kindergarten and primary grades of the 
San Francisco Schools to accept a position as 
supervisor of kindergarten grades in the public 
schools of Washington, D. C. 


Proressor W. F. SHAFFER, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has accepted the position of head of the 
Greek department at Gettysburg College. 


Dr. ELEANOR TUPPER has been appointed 
head of the department of history at Linden- 
wood College. She succeeds Dr. Berntha 
Reuter, who has accepted a position at Baylor 
University. 

Dr. Dante Houston BucHANAN, formerly 
of Harvard University, has accepted a position 
as associate professor of economies in the 
George Washington University. 


PauL PHiuippE Cret, professor of design at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed architect of the Institute of Fine Arts 
of the University of Chicago, founded by Max 
and Leola Epstein, as the new building devoted 
to study and research in the field of art is 
formally to be known. It is expected that the 
structure will be completed by January, 1933. 
Mr. Cret, who was born in Lyons, France, in 
1876, was a student at the art school of Lyons 
and at the Eeole des Beaux Arts of Paris. 


MemBers of the several departments of the 
school of education of the University of Chi- 
cago, together with alumni and friends, have 
obtained funds to secure a portrait of Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, who has been director of the 
school since 1909, although his title was recently 
changed to dean of the school of education. 
The portrait was painted by Louis Betts, from 
whose brush have come several of the portraits 
in the university’s collection. 
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During the summer months, in addition to 
the details of the conduct of the Office of Edu- 
cation at Washington, Dr. William John 
Cooper took the opportunity of meeting a large 
number of teachers attending summer schools 
in various parts of the United States and others 
He gave ad- 
dresses at five Illinois state teachers colleges, at 


attending educational conferences. 


the Colorado State Teachers College at Greeley, 
and at three other institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Colorado, at the New Mexico Normal 
University at Las Vegas, the Kansas City 
Teachers College, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, and the University of New 
Hampshire. 


Dr. CiypE AuGustus Dunriway, chairman of 
the department of history at Carleton College, 
has just returned to the United States from a 
year’s leave of absence spent as visiting pro- 
fessor in Australia and Japan for the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace. Dr. 
Duniway gave a series of lectures on historical 
subjects in Australian and Japanese universi- 
ties. 


Dr. JOHN PATERSON, professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament exegesis, formerly of Dun- 
barton, Scotland, will deliver the matriculation 
address at the opening of the sixty-fifth year 
of Drew University on Thursday afternoon, 
September 17. 


PROFESSOR ANDREW SETH, from 1891 to 1919 
professor of logic and metaphysics at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and fellow of the Royal 
Academy, died on September 1 at the age of 
seventy-five years. 


Proressor CLIFFORD H. Moore, Pope pro- 
fessor of Latin and dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences for the past six years at Harvard 
University, died on August 31 at the age of 
sixty-five years. 


Dr. Liuoyp Jones, professor of education at 
the University of Wisconsin, died on September 
3. He was sixty years old. 


THE death is announced of the Reverend Dr. 
George Bryce, who had charge of the first Pres- 
byterian church at Winnipeg and was a co- 
founder of the University of Manitoba, where 
for many years he was a lecturer. He was in 
his eighty-eighth year. 
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Dr. Henry T. Mckinney, professor of edu- 
cation at Bethany College since 1925, died on 
August 30. 


Appep facilities and innovations announced 
by the University of Southern California in- 
clude more than fifty new staff appointments, 
the change from a school to a college of archi- 
tecture with entrance direct from high school, 
the location of the State Bureau of Juvenile 
Research on the Southern California campus, 
the inclusion of a number of new courses, and 
a new “experimental entrance program” to 
“measure the validity of scholastic aptitude 
and of high-school grades as entrance criteria 


for admission to college,” with a selected group. 


PRESIDENT Hoover will be one of several 
speakers who will participate in a radio pro- 
gram on November 14 in the interest of the 
continuation of the liberal arts college as an 
important unit in the American higher educa- 
tional system. The broadeast is announced as 
a concerted effort to interpret the needs, the 
aims and the achievements of the American 
liberal arts college, to strengthen the apprecia- 
tion of the publie for the contribution the col- 
lege has made and is making to American civ- 
ilization and to enlist the sympathetic coopera- 
tion and support of the people in the enhance- 
ment of the services the colleges are rendering. 
Other speakers include: Mrs. Thomas’J. Pres- 
ton, widow of President Cleveland; Dr. John 
H. Finley, of The New York Times; Robert L. 
Kelly, exeeutive secretary of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and Dr. A. N. Ward, 
president of Western Maryland College and 
chairman of the liberal arts college movement. 


For lack of funds the People’s Institute, 
which is about to enter on its thirty-fourth 
season, may have to close its school at the 
Muhlenburg Branch Library, in New York City. 
In order to avoid this a committee of students 
of the institute has been working to raise the 
$2,500 required, appealing to all students for 


contributions. 


THE trustees of Martha Washington College 
at Abingdon, Virginia, have announced that the 
college will not open for the regular session this 
fall, on aecount of economic conditions. The 
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school is owned by the Holston Conference, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and was 
opened seventy-five years ago. 

Unper the presidency of Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. M. Mitchell, secretary of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, the British Library Association 
held its fifty-fourth annual conference at Chel- 
tenham from August 31 to September 5, pre- 
ceded by meetings of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations. 

THE seventeenth national council of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society met at Providence, Rhode 
Island, from September 9 to 11. The society 
was the guest of Brown University during the 
convention. 

THE international conference of the World 
Association for Adult Education was held on 
August 20 and 21 at Vienna. The conference 
was opened by Dr. Czermak, minister of edu 
cation. Mr. Levering Tyson, director of the 
American National Advisory Council of Radio 
in Adult Edueation, was in the ehair. British 
organizations were represented by Sir John 
Reith, of the British Broadeasting Corporation ; 
Mr. J. W. Brown, of the World Association for 
Adult Edueation, and Mr. G. H. Baker, of the 
London County Council. 

A CONFERENCE of economists was held at the 
Stevens Engineering Camp, Johnsonburg, New 
Jersey, during the week of August 28 under the 


auspices of Columbia University and_ the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 
PENNSYLVANI4’S ten-year program of educa- 


tional development will be the central theme ot 
the 1931 Education Congress, which will be 
held in the New Education Building, Harris- 
burg, on November 4 and 5. A feature of the 
opening session will be the dedication of the 
new Education Building. The dedicatory ad- 
dress will be delivered by an outstanding leader 
of education of national prominence whose 
name has not yet been announced. Governor 
Pinchot and Mr. James N. Rule, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, will also deliver 
addresses at the opening session. Following 
these addresses, there will be presented the re- 
port of the committee on guiding principles for 
the ten-year program by John H. Minnick, dean 
of the School of Education of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Opportunity to ask questions 
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and diseuss this report will be given the dele- 
gates in attendance. At the evening session, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education W. J. Cooper 
will speak on “Federal Cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania Self-Study.” 

THE state government of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
has demanded the resignation of all Catholic 
teachers of the Vera Cruz Preparatory College, 
which has been closed by the faculty in protest 
against a raid by police who searched the stu- 
dents for arms. The government has promised 
that the school will not be subjected to police 
action again so long as there are no Catholic 
teachers on the staff. 
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Work of construction on both the men’s gym- 
nasium and the women’s gymnasium at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles is expected 
to start about October 1. The two buildings 
will cost about $900,000. Both of the buildings 
will have swimming pools, and both will be 
modern in every appointment. The men’s gym- 
nasium will also provide space for an armory 
in compliance with the military training policy 
of the university. George W. Kelham, of San 
Francisco, supervisory architect for the univer- 
sity, has designed the men’s gymnasium. The 
firm of Allison and Allison, Los Angeles archi- 
tects, has designed the women’s gymnasium. 


DISCUSSION 


THE COLLEGE AND THE CURRENT 
BUSINESS CRISIS 

In spite of economic depression, American 
colleges and universities witnessed a remarkable 
increase in enrolment in 1930-31 as compared 
with 1929-30. Dean Raymond Walters, of 
Swarthmore College, after a careful study of 
college enrolments last fall,! made the follow- 
ing significant statement: Attendance this year 
at American colleges and universities shows an 
upward trend exceeding that of the past several 
years and approaching the percentage increase 
of the post-war period.” Out of 421 colleges 
and universities, 254, or 60 per cent., showed 
increases in 1930 over 1929. There was an in- 
crease in the small as well as the large colleges. 
The registration of 426 institutions combined 
exhibited an inerease of 34 per cent. over the 
totals of 1929. The increases were mainly in- 
creases in the number of men students, since a 
number of colleges for women reported de- 
creases in enrolment and since even many co- 
educational institutions reported decreases in 
the number of women students. 

The causes for these increases in enrolment 
are of two main types: First, the faith of 
American parents in higher education; and, sec- 
ond, the present searcity of jobs. 

American parents have abounding faith in 
the efficacy of a eollege education both for their 
sons and their daughters. They express this 
faith in periods of economic stress as well as 

1 ScHOOL AND Society, December 13, 1939. 


periods of economic stability. 
demi¢ year is no exception to the rule. 


The past aca- 
They 
have sent their offspring—particularly their 
sons—to the universities even at the expense of 
digging into their savings. 
of halting, merely heightened their faith in 
higher education. 

More students than usual turned toward the 
educational centers during the past year be- 
Fathers, 


Hard times, instead 


cause they could not find employment. 
due to the necessity for retrenchments, did not 
need their sons in their own businesses. Posi- 
tions elsewhere were also scarce. Since young 
men could not find anything at all to do, or 
since at most they could obtain only certain 
types of jobs to which slight opportunities for 
advancement were attached, they presented 
themselves in large numbers to the professors 
for further training. 
ready stepped from high school, or who had 
resigned from college to enter into the business 
world, found themselves let out by lay-offs; 
these likewise turned to the professors. Conse- 
quently, the colleges and universities found 
themselves with larger student than 
usual and were confronted at the same time 
with decreasing incomes with which to provide 
facilities to handle these student bodies. 

While economic depression has increased the 
supply of college students it has had the oppo- 
site effect on the demand for college teachers. 
Edueational institutions have not expanded 


their faculties during the past year, nor will 


Even many who had al- 


bodies 
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they during the coming year, as they did during 
the post-war period. The supply of teachers, 
however, has not diminished. On the contrary, 
the growth of graduate schools has tended to in- 
erease the supply. The result is that increasing 
numbers of graduate students, prepared for 
college teaching, are seeking employment in 
vain. University presidents and deans during 
the past few months have had their offices lit- 
erally deluged with inquiries for teaching posi- 
tions. Almost every day brings from one to 
five inquiries to each department of instruction. 
The answer given in each ease is usually the 
same: “No openings are anticipated for an- 
other year.” 

The current business collapse has greatly de- 
creased the income of colleges and universities. 
Many state institutions are facing budgetary 
erises. While enrolments are increasing, appro- 
priations are standing still or are decreasing. 
In almost every state in the Union, legislatures 
have either reduced appropriations or have held 
them the same. In some eases these reductions 
have taken the form of decreases in salaries as 
well as decreases in expenditures for operation, 
for maintenance and for construction of new 
The immediate future of state col- 
Unless en- 


buildings. 
leges and universities is uncertain. 
rolments are “pegged” or unless they are actu- 
ally reduced, most state institutions will be 
greatly handicapped and their work seriously 
impaired during the next biennium. 

The situation is not altogether dissimilar in 
many privately endowed institutions. The flow 
of income from endowments has tended to de- 
crease. The stock market crash of 1929, to- 
gether with the decreased earnings of corpora- 
tions, has greatly reduced the income of a large 
number of privately endowed institutions from 
their investments as well as the market value of 
the investments themselves. Since the churches 
have also been hard hit and donations for re- 
ligious edueation have been greatly reduced, 
some small colleges dependent almost wholly 
on denominational support are almost threat- 
ened with extinction. 

While the flow of endowments may not yet 
have been affected by the economic depression, 
this flow will undoubtedly be affeeted sooner or 
later. When business enterprises are operating 
at a loss or when they are at most standing still, 
dividends are not forthcoming and stockholders 
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and business managers are not adding to their 
store of wealth. This naturally results in less 
wealth available for endowments. Gifts that 
have been made to colleges and universities dur- 
ing the past eighteen months have originated 
from past accumulations of wealth. Since these 
accumulations have been checked by changes in 
the business cycle, gifts in the immediate future 
are not likely to be so great as they have been 
in the past. This means that privately endowed 
institutions will probably face more serious dif- 
ficulties during the next few years than they 
face at present. 

But the influences of economic stagnation have 
not been limited to the administrative activities 
of the colleges. They have also extended to the 
students. Students have assumed a more seri- 
ous attitude during the past year than they have 
in previous years. They have recognized as 
never before the sacrifices which parents have 
usually endured to make college training pos- 
sible for their offspring. They have paid less 
attention to social activities, to athleties and to 
extra-curricular activities and more attention to 
things intellectual. They have resorted less to 
self-indulgence and more to serious self-im- 
provement. 

Moreover, parents themselves have been more 
seriously concerned with education during the 
past year than they have in former years. They 
have constantly prodded the students to keep 
up their scholastic achievements. When they 
have received reports of bad grades from the 
university, they have immediately gotten in 
touch with their sons and daughters and issued 
an edict to them either to improve their intel- 
lectual standing or else return home. Parents 
refuse to provide funds for educational pur- 
poses in eras of depression unless the recipients 
thereof show an appreciation of the use of 
funds by achieving high scholastic results. 

College students are more economical in their 
personal expenditures during a period of busi- 
ness depression than they are during a period 
of prosperity. Their monthly allowances are 
usually smaller and they feel that what funds 
they secure must be made to go as far as pos- 
sible. Expenditures for dances, for clothes and 
for other articles of personal use are reduced to 
a minimum. In some institutions during the 
past year student groups have agreed to com- 
bine their social activities into a few all-univer- 
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sity functions rather than to carry on a multi- 
tude of separate functions, thereby effecting 
greater economies in the giving of fraternity 
dances, and in the handling of other similar 
social activities. 

More students during hard times than at 
other times naturally earn their way through 
the university. In many institutions during the 
past year there were scores of students strug- 
With curtailed allowances 
Many 


gling to hold on. 
they still attempted to get an education. 
students whose families could not give them any 
financial assistance at all, still felt the urge to 
educate themselves. 

The present economic crisis has aroused un- 
certainties in the minds of young people of col- 
lege age. It has exhibited to them as never be- 
fore the increasing complexities of modern 
civilization. They, looking toward the future, 
feel the necessity of higher education if they 
are to adjust themselves successfully to the 
changing economic and social order. Under 
such circumstances they are willing to make any 
kind of sacrifice to attend college and to acquire 
the means with which to meet the dangers which 
they think they see ahead. Consequently, they 
have come to the colleges and universities, 
whether they have money or not. This action 
on their part has thrown a tremendous strain 
on these institutions—in particular on the offices 
of the deans of student affairs and in general 
on the communities in which the institutions 
were located. 

The current business erisis has caught the 
colleges, at least temporarily, between the fa- 
The pres- 
sure from above is increased enrolment. The 
pressure from below is decreased income. Are 
the colleges likely to be erushed? The result 
will hardly be as disastrous as that, but they 
will be at least tightly squeezed during the next 
two or three years, unless some action is taken 
or some event occurs to remove either one or 
both millstones. 


miliar upper and nether millstones. 


W. J. MATHERLY 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


REDUCING WASTE IN THE WORK OF 
STUDENTS 

SEVEN years ago, when I started to build up 

our course in “Methods of Study,” I made 
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what use I could of the text-books then avail- 
able, but found none that came close enough to 
actual assignment preparing to furnish the help 
we sought. 

In assembling and shaping material for the 
course I had experiences like these: 

The chief essential, as well as difficulty, was 
to make the study skills carry over from the 
methods course to the work on the several sub- 
jects. Most members of the class admitted, for 
example, that they lacked the power to concen- 
trate. When I tried to remedy this defect by 
explanations and exercises calculated to show 
how attention could best be focussed and how 
attention led to interest and interest to concen- 
tration—it all tended to remain just psychology 
with only slight transfer. 

And yet guidance must come from applied 
psychology and educational experimentation. I 
believe if deductions from these sources were 
culled out, shaped and adapted to class work 
by some one with a clear perception of the 
needs of students invaluable aid would thereby 
be rendered. But their incidental or unskilful 
use is not likely to meet the study situation: 
Experiments in memory seem to prove that the 
number of readings required to memorize a 
series of units increases, not in arithmetical, 
but in geometrical proportion to the length of 
the series. Here is a valuable hint on memory 
work under the aspect of the whole and part 
method. But it needs to be shaped so as to 
reach direct touch with assignments, as these 
come before the freshmen. 

To treat major areas independently of each 
other under the plan of orientation, present 
status, direction of development and class room 
work entails an unwarranted repetition of es- 
sentials common to them all, such as problem- 
solving, memory work, ete. Selected projects 
from the major areas give scope for planning 
and manipulation with less waste. 

Practical disciplines like note-taking should 
be adapted to the plans which the several in- 
structors follow in condueting their courses. 

No handy expedient or intellectual leverage 
ean be shaped and handed over to the freshmen. 
The most useful procedures can generally be 
reduced to simple lines: The freshman finds the 
work of composition writing onerous because 
he attempts to do at least four difficult things 
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at the same time. The technique here would be: 
“Concentrate on one thing ata time. (1) Asa 
first step select a subject to which you are re- 
lated or one to which you ean readily become 
related (Explanation). (2) Assemble your ma- 
terial as a second step and see to it that you 
assemble it in convenient form for organization 
(Illustrated by examples). (3) Concentrate on 
its organization as a third step (Illustrated). 
Finally, (4) proceed leisurely to give it literary 
form with your powers centered on this one 
procedure (Explanation). 

Our course “Methods of Learning’? 
finally become shaped so that it falls into two 
main divisions. The first includes considera- 
tions that help the freshman to pursue his work 
Some 


has 


with a full asemblage of his powers. 
matters taken up in this connection reach far 
beyond formal study. They are seen to be in- 
separably bound up with the efficacy of study 
skills. A few of the topies treated in the course 
are: 

A preliminary lecture and discussion in which 
it is made clear that the purpose of the course 
is to reduce the student’s expenditure of his 
time and energy. Facts are given to show how 
such waste comes about. 

Study perspectives: It is believed that if the 
entering student can from the outset be caused 
to view his entire program in relation to its end 
aims, he will be steadied as he goes on and at 
the same time gain a mind-set towards unity 
in his pursuits and also a desirable discrimi- 
nation among study values. 

The dynamics of attitudes: What is here 
meant is such directing as will quicken the stu- 
inborn driving forces into action—con- 
scious purpose and intent, the satisfactien of 
making progress, keeping the power of initia- 
tive alive, attitude towards the instruction and 
the instructors, discovering one’s self, what con- 
stitutes a good recitation. 

Some elements in the second main division, 
which is concerned with study skills and tech- 
niques, may advantageously be brought in 
earlier than is here indicated that use may be 
made of them at once. 

The student’s workshop technique: The work- 
shop, the tools of study, continuity in the work 


instalments, the technique of reading as study, 
) 


dent’s 


1 Now being prepared for publication. 
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mechanistic aspects of study, presence and 
close-up, wholeness, unity. 

Special procedures and working arrange- 
ments: Length of drill and study periods, how 
improvement in skill takes place, the impulsion 
of ideas, planning, study schedules, time and 
place adjustments. 

Getting ideas from print: How rapid readers 
read, preparing a reading assignment, unequal 
value of the subject-matter, how to bring main 
values into relief, marginal outlines, marginal 
commentaries, graphie representations. 

Note-taking and constructive work: Notes 
from spoken and dictated matter, from reading 
and study, research papers and note-taking. 

Work on specific assignments: Here most 
subjects of the freshman and sophomore years 
are taken up. Several typical assignments 
from each course in history, economics, litera- 
ture, composition, physics, geometry, sociology, 
are worked out as exhaustive preparations. 
Others are briefly outlined. 

Adapting the working plan to the subject: 
How an assignment in a subject best opens up; 
the nature of the subject as determining what 
is most profitable to do in a specifie piece of 
work. 

The study of foreign languages: Why the un- 
directed student has to look up a Latin word 
some twenty times before it is a part of his 
Latin vocabulary, making the context disclose 
meanings, exercises in directed study of foreign 
texts. 

Other topics included in the course are “Prin- 
ciples of Memorizing,” “Problem-Solving,” “Im- 
proving the Power to Concentrate,” “Taking 
Examinations.” 

The discussions and exercises connected with 
the topies here given converge on a series of 
major projects. These are carefully prepared, 
usually by the instructors whose domains they 
invade. Material is provided for a prompt 
start. The class is resolved into working groups, 
following the principles of division of duties 
when this seems expedient. If the project has 
to be left incomplete at the end of the session 
eare is taken that everything is left in shape 
for a prompt “pick-up” when the class recon- 
venes. 

In these projects the instructor has his best 
opportunity to guide his class towards direct 
and time-saving procedures. The writer has 
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with the assistance of his colleagues prepared 
twenty-four such major projects from which 
selections will be made for the work of the com- 
ing year. 

The teacher of “Methods of Learning,” like 
the teacher of composition, would like to ex- 
pedite the transfer of his disciplines into the 
activities where they are expected to function. 
To this end the most promising ways are: (1) 
Directed work on units of the other subjects; 
(2) a working alliance with the other instrue- 
tors. 

In these efforts to minimize waste in student 


RECENT TENDENCIES OF THE ROU- 
MANIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
THE educational system of Roumania is now 

rapidly undergoing changes which are planned 

to make up for the deficiencies of the past, due 
to the lack of thorough historical roots and to 
the disunity springing from the additions of 
territory to the kingdom of Roumania after the 

It was not until 1838 that the first Wal- 

lachian official decrees were promulgated in 


war. 


which directions were given for the organiza- 
tion and the upbuilding of schools, to be at- 
tended not for the whole year, but during the 
winter season only. The result was 29 gram- 
mar schools, and between 1838-1864 259 addi- 
tional schools came into being. The creation of 
schools in the other provinces of pre-war Rou- 
mania was imposed by the state as early as 
1832, but up to 1850 only 25 grammar schools 
were established in villages and 30 in the cities. 
The educational acts of 1864 created the prin- 
ciple of free and compulsory education “where 
schools were available” under state supervision. 
But beeause of financial and organization defi- 
ciencies the laws eould not be applied very 
effectively. The foundations of the present 
Roumanian system were laid by the decrees of 
1896, supplemented in 1901, 1903 and 1908. 
The four years’ attendance was introduced, and 
the state imposed on itself the duty of support- 
ing and extending education and providing for 
the training of teachers. Though the develop- - 
ment of education was rapid after 1896, the 
number of illiterates remained rather large. In 
1909, for example, 73.2 per cent. of the men 
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work much help would be rendered by a study 
ealeulated to state the usual amount of wasted 
energy in terms of greater exactness than we 
Whether the results of such 
a study would show the ordinary loss to be 
about 75 per cent., as some have conjectured, 


have at present. 


or 90 per cent., as one psychologist points out 
in a particular discipline, it is not likely that 
educators would continue to view such appall- 
ing loss with indifference. 


P. H. Pearson 


UpsSALA COLLEGE, 
East ORANGE, N. J. 


and 53.9 per cent. of the women of the cities 

eould read and write, but in the villages only 
51 per cent. of the men and 17.4 per cent. of 
the women were literate. 

In Transylvania, formerly a part of Hungary 
and now the most important provinces of Rou- 
mania, each commune having more than 30 chil- 
dren had to establish and support a school. 
The Magyar government granted the schools, 
which were not supported by it, certain finan- 
cial support if the Magyar language and tradi- 
tions were taught there. In 1911 there were 
2,655 schools with 2,767 teachers, mostly the 
product of, and under the control of, the 
church. In Bukovina the Austro-Hungarian 
government was rapidly denationalizing the 
Roumanian children and in 1914 there were 
179 Roumanian schools with 35,131 pupils out 
of the total of 541 schools. 
conditions were much worse. 

After the war there is noticeable a remark- 
able growth in the number of schools, pupils 
and teachers. In 1920-21, the estimated num- 
ber of primary schools was, according to the 
Near East Year-Book (1927), 13,398 primary 
schools, 25,745 teachers and 1,516,198 pupils. 
According to the official figures, the number in- 
creased as follows: 16,824 schools, 52,995 teach- 
ers and 2,216,206 pupils. We should also notice 
that while the Magyar government did not sup- 
port one school teaching the Roumanian lan- 
guage, the Roumanian government was subsi- 
dizing, in 1922, 600 Magyar schools, 89 German 
and 73 other language schools. 

The educational policy of the Roumanian 


In Bessarabia the 
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government has been based on the desire to 
make up for the lost time of the past and to 
retain Roumanian control of every school. Dr. 
Angeleseu and the Liberal government reorgan- 
ized the whole system by the decree of July 24, 
1924. The four years’ course of the primary 
school was lengthened by three years for addi- 
tional education in civies and practical subjects. 
However, the pupils desiring to attend the 
higher schools need only four years of the pri- 
mary schools. For the children from four to 
seven years of age, the kindergartens were in- 
troduced. Adult courses were organized, and 
the length cf training of teachers in normal 
schools was lengthened. 

The present educational system of Roumania 
is divided into four categories: elementary, sec- 
ondary, graduate and superior. Compulsory 
education is applied only to the elementary 
schools. 

The new law of May 15, 1928, made some 
changes in higher edueation. In addition to the 
seven years of secondary work one year of 
preparatory work for the entrance to a uni- 
versity was provided. After four years of uni- 
versity studies, the students get the degree of 
master of arts; but in order to teach, the stu- 
dents must include in their studies special 
pedagogical courses and pass a special examina- 
tion which entitles them to teach in the sec- 
ondary schools. There are no residence re- 
quirements for a doctorate, as in the United 
States. 

Professor Iorga, who besides being prime 
minister of Roumania is also minister of educa- 
tion, plans a rather thorough reorganization 
relating to the years of studies, subjects and 
the granting of diplomas and degrees. The 
first steps in this direction were taken this year. 
The “maturity” examination, which allows the 
student to enter a university, on the basis of 
the recent change, now favors the minorities of 
Roumania. The examining commission is com- 
posed of the professors speaking the minority 
language of the candidates. Furthermore, only 
professors with higher classifications are se- 
lected for these commissions. The candidates 
‘an select either German or French as the mod- 


ern language requirement. A written examina- 


tion in the Roumanian language is compulsory 
for all the candidates, and the other examina- 
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tions can be written either in Roumanian or in 
the language of the respective minority. 

The last National-Peasant government espe- 
cially favored agricultural development. This 
tendency is evident from the requirements raised 
for the teachers of agricultural subjects in 
teachers’ schools and colleges. Special examina- 
tions are now required. Only those holding the 
degree of agronomical engineer and doctor of 
agronomical science, and graduates of other 
higher institutions, are allowed to take the 
examination, consisting of two written and 
additional examinations. The former consists 
of the examination in the higher agricultural 
studies and the pedagogical studies. Other re- 
quirements are two practical demagogical ex- 
aminations in the elass and in the field or a 
garden with the pupils and a practical examina- 
tion in the laboratory. All candidates must 
have two years of agricultural practice and the 
certificate of attendance and “graduation” from 
a university seminar. Only in case that there 
are not enough candidates with agricultural 
practice, these with the practice in pedagogy, 
in natural sciences and geography are admitted 
to compete. Three days before the examination, 
all candidates must pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination before a commission of three physi- 
cians. 

In America much attention has been paid to 
physical education in recent years. Roumania, 
as all other European countries, pays by no 
means so much attention to the physical devel- 
opment of the students. Before the war, phys- 
ical training was intimately connected with the 
military requirements. There existed only mili- 
tary physical-training schools for the under- 
officers, and teachers of fencing and physical 
training. During the war this activity ceased 
entirely, and in 1919 the ministry of war opened 
the Military Physical Training School, the 
pupils of which were recruited from the civilian 
classes and after their graduation drafted into 
the army, where they have ranks from the sub- 
lieutenants to the captains. 

In 1922 the Institute for the Physical Train- 
ing of the Nation (O. N. E. F.) was established. 
Its task is to popularize physical training 
among the masses of population, to take care 
of the premilitary training of the youth and the 
preparation of instructors in the army and the 
schools. Another duty of the institute is to see 
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that each Roumanian community be given lots 
for playgrounds by the state. Professional 
publications for other sporting and training 
institutions are systematically published and 
special attention is paid to tendencies abroad 
to improve this endeavor. The institute itself 
is a state institution, and its committee is com- 
posed of the representatives of the ministry of 
education, war, health and work. Prince Nico- 
lae is its honorary president. 

The studies of teachers in this institute take 
three years, and from 1925 to 1927 diplomas 
were granted to 50 graduates, who have the 
right to teach in secondary schools. With the 
reorganization of the school system, the gram- 
mar schools have now four hours and secondary 
schools two hours of physical training. Every 
year special summer courses are given for the 
teachers, who did not graduate from the insti- 
tute, in Techirghiol on the Black Sea or in 
and Calimanesti resorts in the Car- 
Mountains. It is planned to establish 
chairs of physical training in every Roumanian 
university. 


Predeal 
pathian 


In addition, the institute has a special one- 
year course for the officers and sub-officers of 
the army. Between 1925 and 1927 about 220 
of them graduated. A number of students were 
sent abroad to become acquainted with foreign 
systems. 

Altogether, 11,419 hectares of playgrounds, 
divided into 4,406 communities, are supervised. 
Heretofore the institute succeeded in organizing 
two main centers of physical education in Rou- 
mania. The first is located in Bucharest. It is 
a modern building for 100 women-students, 80 





EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS IN INDIA 
THE names of new members of the Indian 
Round-Table Conference recently published as 
having been added to the Federal Structure 
Committee include that of Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, the editor of the Hindu, one of the 
most widely read and ably conducted daily 
hewspapers under Indian control. Mr. Iyengar 
has made a useful contribution to the inade- 
quate educational journalism of the country by 
the issue, sinee the beginning of 1927, of a 
weekly supplement under the name of The 
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male-students, 30 officers and 30 sub-officers; it 
has also six lecture rooms, two gymnasiums, 
two halls for the practice of Swedish gym- 
nasties, in addition to laboratories, playgrounds, 
stadium, swimming-pool. However, tennis 
courts, grandstands and a well-furnished gym- 
nasium are lacking. The other center is the 
school Techirghiol on the Black Sea, where 
eight-months’ courses are given for the village 
teachers and leaders of labor physical-training 
organizations. The attendance is rather 
high, ranging from 300 to 40,000 in the whole 
of Roumania, and from 300 to 400 attending 
the monthly courses. Additional schools will be 
soon established in Predeal and Calimanesti in 
the Carpathian Mountains. 

The students and graduates of the institute 
have founded a club, which with its publie per- 
formances in Bucharest, Campina, Giurgiu and 
Constanza, is spreading the appreciation of its 
aims among the general public. The same aims 
are followed by the society of non-professionals, 
“The Friends of the Institute for Physical Edu- 
sation,” which has branches all over the country 
and cooperates closely with the institute. 

Besides this official activity, private initiative 
is represented by the Roumanian athletic fed- 
eration of Bucharest, in which there are cen- 
tered numerous Roumanian sporting clubs. It 
sent its representatives to the Olympiads of 
1924 and 1928. It also cooperates fully with 
the institute, its motto being the same—‘For 
the Health of the Roumanian youth.” 


J. S. Roucek 


here 


CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


Hindu Educational and Literary Supplement. 
Mr. Arthur Mayhew, who had long and prac- 
tical experience in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice and at Eton, and who is now Educational 
Adviser to the Colonial Office, writes a weekly 
article on movements and tendencies in the field 
of education in every part of the world. Mr. 
T. Earle Welby, the well-known literary critic, 
contributes a regular article on new books. The 
Supplement serves, besides, as a forum for the 
diseussion of educational aims 
which are being advocated or tried in India 


and methods 
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generally, and in South India in particular. 
Articles by specialists on musie and the other 
fine arts are also published at regular intervals. 

Another development in the interchange of 
educational thought in India is the issue since 
the autumn of 1928 of Teaching, a quarterly 
technical journal for teachers, published by the 
Oxford University Press. It was founded under 
the editorship of Dr. H. R. Hamley, then prin- 
cipal of the Secondary Training College, Bom- 
bay, now Reader in Education at the Univer- 
sity of London. The quarterly aims to provide 
an inter-provincial platform for the discussion 
of Indian educational problems from a prac- 
tical point of view, problems which are often to 
a great extent common to all parts of India. 
The need for such a platform was emphasized 
by the Hartog Auxiliary Committee of the In- 
dian Statutory Commission, and the view was 
endorsed by the Commission. Each article is 
intended to be a practical contribution to the 
science of teaching, and no encouragement is 
given to merely “hot-air disquisitions on gen- 
eral or semi-political topics loosely akin to the 
subject of education. The paper has no official 
subsidy, though one province at least ensures 
(by paying their subscriptions) that all its 
high-school head inspectors, and 
deputy inspectors regularly receive copies. 

A journal known as Indian Education was 
issued monthly by Messrs. Longmans, Green 
and Co., for 15 years to 1921. Publication 
ceased when the Department of Education 
stopped its subsidy of Rs. 1,000 a year. The 
gap was partly filled on the Bombay side by the 


masters, 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING INSTITUTIONS 
THE National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions comes before the 
commercial teaching world with a new program 
worthy of the support of all commercial 
teacher-training institutions and all eommercial 
teachers. The fourfold objective of the asso- 
ciation is stated as follows: Improvement of 
programs for training teachers of commercial 
subjects; elevation of standards for the certifi- 
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establishment in July, 1924, of the Progress of 
Education (at first published in alternate 
months), which has been issued monthly for the 
past two years. It is devoted to the discussion 
of problems relating to the theory, practice, 
and administration of education, particularly 
in the Bombay Presidency. It is edited jointly 
by three college professors and two schoolmas- 
ters in Poona, and is published by Mr. A. V. 
Patwardham, a well-known publie worker and 
a member of the Servants of India Society. 
The monthly discusses all sorts of educational 
problems, but has so far concentrated on those 
of secondary schools. The editors have shown 
a commendable desire to open their pages to 
contributions by schoolmasters, men who are 
tackling the numerous details of educational 
efficiency in their own way. Not only has the 
Progress of Education helped to remove the 
shyness of schoolmasters; it has also tended to 
develop a preference for the views of the men 
who work in place of those of the men who talk 
and criticize. 

This outline of some recent developments in 
educational journalism in India shows that real 
progress is being made. Under Indian condi- 
tions, however, subscription prices have to be 
kept very low if the journals are to reach the 
rank and file of a very ill-paid profession. 
Such journals can seldom, if ever, be remuner- 
ative to the proprietors, and a measure of gov- 
ernment support in the form of paying the sub- 
scriptions of some members of the teaching 
staff or of advertising official notifications would 
seem to be a necessity—The London Times 
Educational Supplement. 





cation of teachers of commercial subjects; pro- 
motion of research in commercial education: 
development of proper recognition amongst 
schoolmen of the significance of commercial 
education. 

In working toward this objective, the associa 
tion has in the past followed a fact-finding prv- 
gram and attention has been given to deter- 
mining (1) what are the practices in the 
teacher-training field with regard to curricula, 
and (2) what should be the practice with rf 
gard to teacher training curricula. A study 
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was undertaken and the principles of cur- 
rieulum building for commercial teacher-train- 
ing were formulated by Dr. Paul S. Lomax and 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, both of New York Uni- 
versity. 

In the year 1930-1931, the work of the asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of the president, 
Miss Ann Brewington, of the University of 
Chicago, undertook the formulation of a defi- 
nition of commercial education and a statement 
of the obligation and position of business edu- 
cation in our social and economic order. This 
attempt to define the scope, the obligations and 
the position of business education, it will be 
noted, is basie to the realization of all four 
parts of the objective of the association. It 
will be noted further that such a definition 
should serve particularly to assist in achieving 
parts 3 and 4 of the objective as stated above. 

Only a beginning was made in this work dur- 
ing the past year. Members of the association, 
realizing the importance of the work, decided 
at the Detroit meeting on February 27, 1931, 
to continue the study to secure a better formula- 
tion of the definition, representing the best and 
most careful thought of business 
throughout the country. 


educators 
This important work 
was turned over to a committee with Mr. Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, of Harvard University, as 
chairman. The association expects to publish 
the results of this study when the work is com- 
pleted, which study will be sent to members. 

The officers for the year 1931-1932 are as 
follows: 


President: C. M. Yoder, president, Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Alfred Sorenson, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Treasurer: Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater State 
Teachers College. 


Vice-President : 


A COMPARISON OF THE FIRST AND 
THE SECOND SEMESTER PROG- 
RESS OF PRIMARY PUPILS 


IN a recent experiment in class size in the 
primary sehool,! assumed differences in first and 
‘Whitney, F. L., ‘‘The Trinidad-Pueblo Ex- 


periment in Class Size in the Primary School.’’ 
olorado Teachers College Education Series No. 
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Secretary: Helen Ohio 


Athens, Ohio. 


Reynolds, University, 


The directors who are serving now are: Ann 
Brewington, University Ah. 
Miller, North Texas State Teachers College; 
F. G. Nichols, Harvard University; Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University; E. G. Black- 
stone, University of Iowa. 

Membership in the association is of two kinds, 
institutional and associate. 
to 
teachers colleges and normal schools, doing com- 
mercial teacher training. 


of Chicago; 


Institutional mem- 


bership is recognized universities, 


open 


This membership en- 
titles the holder to a voting representative at all 
meetings of the association; the fee is $10 a 


year. Associate membership is open to instrue- 
tors in institutions eligible for institutional 


membership, to graduate and to fourth-year 
students specializing in commercial education in 
the schools eligible for membership, and to pub- 
administrators and in 


lie-school supervisors 
] 


charge of commercial education. The associate 
membership fee is $2.00. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Yoder, the new 
president, the association will make an impor- 
tant contribution to the professional life of its 
members. Institutions doing commercial teacher 
training are urged to ally themselves with the 
other leading universities and teachers colleges 
in the country in contributing to and profiting 
by the work of the Individual 
teachers will find it worth their while to join 
with the other representative business educators 
of the country. Send your application for 
membership to the secretary, Helen Reynolds, 
School of Commerce, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, in time to make your contribution to the 
1932 meeting. 


association. 





second semester achievement were held constant 
by arranging primacy of experimental groups 
so that one half of the 24 rooms used were in 
small elass situations the first semester and one 
half in large classes. After the report was 
written, it seemed worth while to investigate 





12. Colorado State Teachers “College, Greeley, 
1931. 
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the relative truth of the assumption usually held 
that pupil groups do much better in their work 
during the first half of the school year. 

The achievement records of 529 of the sub- 
jects of the experiment were used, constituting 
24 classrooms—127 in grade one, 133 in grade 
two, 112 in grade three and 157 in grade four. 
These groups had been tested three times dur- 
ing the experiment, in September, in January 


and in May. 


Grade one 


January, 1930, and May, 1930 
Los Angeles Primary Word Recegnition Test, 
Form 1 
Los Angeles Primary Reading Test, Form 3 
g 7 g , 


Grades two and three 


September, 1929 


New Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 
Form V 
January, 1930 
New Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 
Form W 
May, 1930 
New Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 


Form V 


Grade four 
September, 1929 
New Stanford 
Form V 
January, 1930 
New Stanford 
Form W 
May, 1930 
New Stanford 


Form V 


Achievement Test, Advanced 


Achievement Test, Advanced 


Achievement Test, Advanced 


To get the facts of differences in achievement, 
the January seore of each individual pupil was 
subtracted from the September score, and the 
May score from his January score. Then, the 
second semester gains were subtracted from the 
first semester gains. This was done for each 
subject in each grade, and distributions of in- 


dividual gains tabulated. Table I illustrates 


the results for the six first grade classes in 
English. 

It will be seen that the summation figures at 
the bottom of the tables make possible a com- 
parison of first and second semester gain in 
school achievement in terms of average differ- 
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TABLE I 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN GAINS IN 
ENGLISH For THE FIRST OVER THE SECOND 
SEMESTER MADE By SIx FIRST GRADE 
CLASSES (127 PUPILS) IN THE TRINI- 

DAD, COLORADO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1929-19304 










Difference Frequency 
1 2 
40- 44.9 | 2 
35- 39.9 | 1 
30- 34.9 1 
25— 29.9 2 
20- 24.9 8 
15-— 19.9 - 
10-— 14.9 9 
5- 9.9 12 
0- 49 21 
« fn— 08 20 
-10-- 4.9 12 
-15-- 9.9 17 
~20 --14.9 9 
~25 --19.9 5 





Average 1.28 
Sigma 13.98 
Pein. 837 

Av. " 
PE... 1.53 








#The Los Angeles Primary Word Recognition 
Test, Form 1, and the Los Angeles Primary Read- 
ing Test, Form 3. 


ences, the probable error of averages, and the 
relation of these two units for each distribution. 
The interpretation was that an average differ- 
ence was significant, if it was at least twice its 
PE, and statistically reliable, if at least four 
times its PE. 

The results of this caleulation are reported in 
Table II. It is seen that (column 4) only in 
one case was there a greater average gain dur- 
ing the second semester. This was in fourth- 
grade social science; but this is a measure 0 
mediocrity, as both semester gains were neg* 
tive. Two of the eight first semester gains at 
not significant, according to the criterion of the 
paragraph above; and three are not reliable. 
This leaves a preponderance of group galls 


























































Mai Ce ea 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1931 


TABLE II 
[HE DIFFERENCE IN GAINS OF THE FIRST SEMES- 
TER OVER THE SECOND SEMESTER FOR 529 
PUPILS IN GRADES ONE TO Four INCLU- 
THE TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 
ScHOOLS IN 1929-1930, AND THE 
RELIABILITY OF THESE GAINS 
IN TERMS OF PROBABLE 
ERROR OF THE 


SIVE IN 











AVERAGE 
| 4 
a7 i to | 
© > & 
2 E z rae 
Z | & ee |3 | 
: lve || ge | 8/8 
: | ef [281 5. |e las 
: fe }22| £2 [eS | 22 
eS fe £o eo & be = 
3 <a |hS | &8 oa g 
1 2 4 5 6 
Grade One 
English 1.28} .84/] First No | No 
Grade Two 
English 13.10 | 1.39 | First Yes | Yes 
Arithmetic 4.78 | 1.69 | First Yes | No 
Grade Three 
English 15.89 | 1.40 | First Yes | Yes 
Arithmetic 9.64 | 1.99 | First Yes | Yes 
Grade Four 
English 17.33 | 2.93 | First Yes | Yes 
Arithmetic 2.77 81 | First No | No 
Soeial science | 12.17 | 2.79 | Second | Yes | Yes 
Physiology 7.04 | 1.37 | First Yes | Yes 











both significant and statistically reliable. How- 
ever, there seems to be no consistency in subject 
gains. English shows a reliable first semester 
gain in only three out of four cases. Arithmetic 
reveals a similar mixture of results. Perhaps 
the first semester gains were weighted slightly 
because of the fact that the September tests 
were not given until near the close of the month. 
This undoubtedly gave opportunity for reviews, 
and rapid relearning may have obviated in part 
vacation forgetting. 

On the whole, the data seem to point to 
rather consistent differences in achievement 
gains in favor of the work of the first semester, 
so far as these 24 classrooms in grades one to 
four inclusive are concerned. It might be worth 
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while to extend the investigation te other situa- 
tions and to publie school work beyond the 
primary school. 
FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 
CHARLES G. SWANSON 
CoLorADO STATE TEACHERS 
GOLLEGE, GREELEY 


THE ART ABILITY OF MEXICAN 
CHILDREN 
Ir is commonly supposed that Mexican chil- 
dren are gifted in art. References to this al- 
leged talent are frequently found in discussions 
of the Mexican people,’ and many teachers of 
think 
that they are more artistic than children of or- 
dinary English-speaking stock. 


Mexican children in American schools 


The recent development of instruments of 
measurement makes it possible to begin at least 
The 
study made by the authors was based upon the 
use of the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test 
and the MeAdory Art Test. These tests, it 
will be remembered, require the pupil to choose 
between two or more art products. In the first, 
one attempts to choose the better of two ren- 
ditions of a painting or other work of art. In 


to submit this hypothesis to actual test. 


the second, a series of plates is presented, each 
of which has four representations of clothing, 
furniture and other objects, and the four are 
to be ranked in order. Theoretically, then, 
these tests give a measure of aesthetic judgment 
and to that extent of art ability. Meier and 
Seashore, indeed, think that standing on their 
test is an especially valuable symptom of art 
ability in general. Presumably, the one thing 
which an artist needs above all else is the abil- 
ity to know when a thing is beautiful and when 
it is not. 

In our study these two tests of art judgment 
were given to eighty-two Mexican children and 
one hundred three non-Mexican white children 
in the Washington Irving Junior High School 
of San Antonio.2, The Mexican and other chil- 
dren were enrolled in the same classes. The 
Mexiean children were on the average a half- 
year older and, according to the records of a 


1See, for example, Carleton Beals’ ‘‘Mexico’’ 
and Manuel Gamio’s ‘‘ Mexican 
the United States.’’ 

2 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Principal 
C. A. Arnold. The tests were administered by 
Miss Stolz. 


Immigration to 
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National Intelligence Test given just before en- 
tering the junior high school, had intelligence 
quotients about ten points lower. 

A brief comparison of the two groups as a 
whole is shown in the following table: 


TABLE I 
AGES, INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, AND SCORES ON 
THE MEIER-SEASHORE AND McApory TESTS 


Mean ite. 2 
meal Critical 
Mexi- Other . ratio® 
aa means 
can white 
Age 13.9 13.4 0.5 3.0 
N. 4 2. 2Q 96] 104.8 —10.7 3.5 
MecAdory 104.6 107.6 3.0 0.8 
Meier- 
Seashore ri 73.5 3.6 2.9 


Neither group compares favorably with the 
authors’ norms. On the MeAdory test both are 
below the mean score (115) reported for one 
hundred sixth-grade children. On the Meier- 
Seashore test the Mexican children are at the 
27th percentile and the other children at the 
18th percentile of junior high school pupils. 

The Mexican children made poorer scores on 
the MeAdory test and better scores on the 
Meier-Seashore test. Of the differences 
only the latter is statistically reliable. 

The Mexican children were slightly less vari- 


two 


able. 
Correlation of the two tests of art judgment 


and of each of these with intelligence quotients 


TABLE II 





Age 13 





Age 14 
, Non- shy Non- 
Mexican Mexican Mexican Mestess 

MecAdory 
and Meier- 
Seashore .07 + .12 58+ .08 .31+ .13 .37 + .13 
McAdory 
and IQ... 00+ .11 .20+ .11 .0O+ .15 29+ .14 
Meier- 
Seashore 
and IQ.. .42+ .09 .26+ .11 -.08 + .15 .55 + .10 

3 Difference of means divided by sigma of 


difference. 
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were made for age groups 13 and 14, in which 
the number of cases seemed sufficient to make a 
useful comparison. The correlations are re- 
ported in Table II. 

The correlations in general are relatively low 
and less for the Mexican children than for the 
other children. It seems probable that the two 
art judgment tests measure somewhat different 
functions and that this difference is greater in 
the case of the Mexican children. Intelligence 
seems to be at least a small factor in the art 
judgment tests of the non-Mexican children. 

When the various parts of the MeAdory test 
are considered separately, the Mexican children 
are generally inferior to the others. They make 
their best relative showing on “colors” and “tex- 
tiles and clothing” and their poorest on “furni- 
ture and utensils.” 

As a final summary, it may be said that al- 
though the alleged superiority of the Spanish- 
speaking children in art ability finds a little 
support in our results with the Meier-Seashore 
test, the results of the MeAdory test do not 
support this hypothesis, and the average of 
both groups is far below the authors’ norms. 
The number of cases is too small, however, to 
permit the drawing of general conclusions from 
these data. 

ALBERTA STOLZ 
H. T. MAanven 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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